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‘Your Pastor 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


Votume XXIII FEBRUARY, 1904 NUMBER 2 


SOME INQUIRIES CONCERNING YOUR PASTOR. 


Every reader of the BisticaL Wor~Lp has a pastor, if he is 
not himself a pastor. The line between pastor and people, 
between clergy and laity, is not so sharply drawn 
as it once-was. The relationship is one of greater 
sympathy on the part of the layman; of greater respect, perhaps, 
on the part of the pastor. There are few relationships in life 
more sacred, few that are more deserving of honest and deep 
cultivation, Have you ever studied your pastor closely and 
sincerely, in order to estimate his points of strength and his 
points of weakness? 


I desire to offer a suggestion: that you, the layman, institute 
an investigation, or, to use a less formidable word, an inquiry. 
In these days of research, every man who is intelli- 
gent should be investigating something. Why not 
look into the case of your pastor, and make him a subject of 
careful, conscientious study? To be sure, it might be easier, on 
some accounts, to study somebody’s else pastor; but, everything 
considered, you may find it advisable to give your own pastor 
the preference. After him—as many others as you please. It 
is a question of prudence, which you will settle for yourself, 
whether the pastor himself shall be informed of the ordeal to 


which he is being subjected. 


AN INVESTIGATION 


First of all, ascertain whether he really feels a vital interest 
in the work of the Sunday school. This question may be con- 
sidered first, because it is capable of very definite determination. 
Is he in close touch with its officers? One may be in the closest 
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possible touch without being charged with interference; and, in 
any case, who, pray, has so good a right to interfere as has the 
bodies pastor? Is he not, in fact, bound to interfere, if 
tnreresteo in he sees that being done which ought not to be 
THE Sunday _— done, or that being left undone which ought to be 
one? done? Is he satisfied merely to pay an occasional 
visit, or, on some special occasion, to make a few remarks? Has 
. he practically turned over to others the control of the most 
important and most fundamental force in church work? If so, 
he has committed a blunder. Is it too much to ask him to teach 
the Bible class? Surely, no one else is so well prepared to per- 
form this task. In any case, is Azs spirit the controlling spirit in 
the work? Or has he, with a feeling of unspeakable relief, 
transferred the responsibility to others, who regard even with 
alarm any encroachment on his part upon the field of work which 
they have come to regard as their own? To sum it up, to what 
extent do your pastor’s spirit and ideas dominate your Sunday 
school ? 


The most powerful staff of workers in any church society — 
powerful for good or evil—is the staff of Sunday-school teachers. 
Elders and deacons can do harm in a limited degree; 
the Sunday-school teachers can work infinite mis- 
chief. Does your pastor have his hand on this, 
the most important body of his assistants? Does he meet with 
them to confer about the results actually being accomplished ? 
Does he guide them in their individual study? Is he careful to 
keep the staff, not only strong, but pure? The president of an 
institution of learning is held responsible for the ability, the 
character, the general efficiency, of every officer of instruction. 
Is not the individual church an institution, at all events, of teach- 
ing? Is not the pastor the head teacher? Is he not responsible 
to God as well as to the children for every under-teacher? And 
not only for the fact that they teach, but also for their teaching 
the right thing, and for their teaching the right thing well? Is 
your pastor doing this? Or has he given over to someone else 
this function of his office? Or is there in your church perhaps 


Does He Direct 
THE TEACHERS ? 
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no teachers’ meeting, no systematic training of those persons 
into whose hands has been committed the most delicate and 
difficult task ever imposed upon a human being? 


Your church includes, among its other activities, a men’s club? 
No? I cannot believe it; for unless the men have all moved 
Is He Hotoina. «2W8Yy, there must be such an institution for their 
up THE BisLE TO Unification and uplifting. Of course you have a 
THE YuuN@ men’s club. Ascertain whether the pastor takes 
were Oe? occasion, now and then, to bring to their attention 
the Bible, its use, and perhaps its abuse. These men, young 
and old, have lost interest in the Sunday school. Many of them, 
perhaps, do not go to church. They like the club for its good- 
fellowship. Many subjects are taken up—subjects of political 
interest, of local character. Does the pastor take advantage of 
this splendid opportunity to get them interested in something of 
permanent, yes eternal, value? Why do young men so consist- 
ently leave the Sunday school when they reach the age of 
eighteen or nineteen ?—a hard question to answer. But, what- 
ever the answer may be, unstinted effort is required to get into 
their minds and hearts the great facts and the great truths of the 
Scriptures; for this is the most dangerous period of a man’s life, 
eighteen to twenty-two. Does your pastor have this in mind? 
and is he making strenuous effort to bring these men into touch 
with the truth which saves? 


We have come to see that ‘‘conversion,” whatever definition 
we may give it, or whatever means may have been employed to q 
Dies tie bring it about, is only the beginning of the Christian ; q 
Instauct tHe life. The child or the man that has turned his heart | 
New MEMBERS toward God requires careful guidance, and special 
OF THE CHURCH? iy <truction. Search diligently to learn whether your 
pastor is alive to this point; or is he satisfied merely with adding 
members to the church roll? Is there anything more pathetic 
than the ignorance of the young man or woman just entering 
upon the new life? And how frequently the pathos of the case 
becomes tragic, when, for lack of help so greatly needed, the 
new life is broken off and the old resumed! Does your pastor 
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take especial pains to give these ignorant and dependent ones 
the religious education without which they will either stand still, 
or go back; or, if possessed of more than common energy and 
force, perhaps go forward, but, alas, askew? The infinite. 
absurdities which are surely strangling modern religious life find 
their origin almost wholly in a lack of proper religious education 
in the first days of the appreciation of the religious feeling. 
Does your pastor put his hand definitely on these new converts, 
to train them as they must be trained, if they are to become 
true and strong and straight? 


Does your pastor on stated occasions discourse upon the 
inspiration of the Scriptures? Does he confidently proclaim that 
they are of divine authorship—divine in the sense 
in which no other writings are divine? Does he, 
perhaps, lay emphasis upon the literal inspiration of these books ? 
Is he accustomed to teach and to proclaim that they come 
directly from the hand of God, and that any questioning of their 
historical or scientific character is, in fact, a questioning of the - 
veracity of Jesus Christ himself, who, by his words as recorded 
in the New Testament, places the divine seal upon the Old 
Testament as we now have it? If this is his professed attitude, 
do the facts in his case indicate that he is sincere? Does he 
really treat the Bible as if he believed in its divinity? Is his soul 
on fire to bring others to a knowledge of these Scriptures? Does 
he himself give to their study the time and attention which would 
warrant the belief that he is really interested in these representa- 
tions which he makes to the public? Does his general attitude 
toward the Bible convey to the minds of those who meet him 
from time to time the conviction that the Bible is what he has. 
claimed it to be? Put on the one side his statements concerning 
it from time to time, including perhaps his utterances against 
some fellow-minister whose views are. more liberal than his 
own, and place on the other side the actual facts, a study of 
which will reveal the inmost thought of his heart upon this sub- 
ject ; and what is your conclusion ? 


Is HE SINCERE? 
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Is your pastor a higher critic? No? Let us make inquiry. 
Does he take up for study the special books of the Bible, for 
example, the book of Isaiah or the gospel of John? 
Does he in such a case try to decide when the book 
was written, under what circumstances it had its 
origin, the particular historical situation with which it stands 
most closely related? Does he make effort to connect the 
utterances with the events, and the events with the utterances ? 
Does he study the book to ascertain the great purpose underlying 
its promulgation, and the particular truth concerning God which 
the author was trying to teach to those who were still strangers 
to that truth? Does your pastor, in his various addresses to the 
church from time to time, show that he has secured knowledge 
of this kind, not only concerning Isaiah and John, but concerning 
all of the books of the Old Testament and the New Testament ? 
If so, he is a higher critic; for the work involved in securing 
answers to these questions is nothing more nor less than the 
work of higher criticism. If he does not seek this knowledge, 
and make use of it when obtained, he is not a higher critic, nor 
is he a Bible student. Without knowing these things concerning 
the various books of the Bible, and without making effort to 
obtain the mastery of this storehouse of sacred truth, does he, on 
the other hand, take pleasure in heaping reproaches on the head 
of the higher critic? Is it a source of delight to him to recount 
that these so-called higher critics are prompted by a satanic 
instinct to tear off one by one the pages of the holy Bible, until 
nothing remains? Is it his custom to denounce those who have 
given their lives to the study of the Bible, without even having 
read the statements which are the result of many years of earnest 
study? Is it worth while to know for yourself exactly how he 
feels about these things? This will prove to be an important 
point in the investigation which you are making. 


13 HE A HIGHER 
Cairie? 


Is your pastor a large man or a small man, intellectually and 
spiritually? Is he able to maintain an interest in something per- 
haps outside of his own parish? Is he concerned with the great 
movements of ‘the church, or of his own denomination? Is he 
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so large that not infrequently the members of his congregation 
are disturbed because he is absent from his pulpit in attendance 
upon some great conference of scholars or workers ? 
Or is he so small that he cannot under any circum- 
stances bring himself to leave his pulpit in the 
care of another in order that he may get outside of his beaten 
track and ascertain what his fellows in the world are doing? 
Does he fancy that he is serving his home work better by always 
remaining at home, and is his vision so narrow that he supposes 
an occasional absence does not brighten him and stimulate his 
church? Is he a man the radius of whose circle is one mile, or 
ten miles, or a thousand miles? Will you ascertain whether he 
has ever been invited to address the students of a great univer- 
sity? Or do you recall whether in this society of biblical stu- 
dents, or that company of Christian workers, he has been 
accustomed to prepare from time to time an important paper? 
Is his influence limited to those who come in contact with him 
in his own church, or is he perhaps a man whose counsels are 
sought in many directions? However strong he may be as an 
ecclesiastic, does he have strength outside of the church? Is 
he ever consulted by the business men of his community, or by 
the laboring men? How much of a leader is he? Does he 
really lead? Whom? The stronger and the more intelligent ? 
Or is his influence restricted for the most part to the weaker 
portion of his parish? Is his heart in the forward and aggressive 
movements of the times, whether of an educational or of a mis- 
sionary character? For questions of this kind you ought easily 
to find answers, because in matters such as these one’s attitude 
of mind is generally well understood by the public. 


How LARGE A 
Man Is HE? 


The library of a minister reveals many secrets. Nearly 
every question thus far suggested for the investigation can be 
Waar Kino or @0Swered by-a study of your pastor’s library. You 
A LiBraRY will, of course, take into account the amount of his 
Has HE? salary; for a minister with a salary of $600 and 
with a family, however great his ambition may be to secure 
books, will be compelled in large measure to deny himself the 
gratification of this desire. But if he have only two hundred 
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volumes in his library—and it is a question whether a man has 
any business to enter the ministry with less than five hundred 
volumes— you can determine with a fair degree of accuracy his 
character and the measure of his work. Every man presenting 
himself for ordination to the Christian ministry should be 
required to submit mimeograph copies of the catalogue of his 
library; and the character of the list of books thus submitted 
should weigh heavily for or against his ordination. Is your 
pastor’s library fairly biblical? That is, does it contain a fair 
proportion of the modern scientific books which will aid him to 
interpret correctly the Book of books which he is to expound to 
his people? Does a study of your pastor’s library show that he is 
himself a student, or is he merely a reader? Does he work on 
the basis of a systematic plan, thus adding from year to year to 
the stock of his intellectual attainment, or is his work without 
form and void, scrappy—a little here, a little there—and hence 
not much of anything anywhere? The chances are ten to one 
that even a cursory glance over the titles of the books found in 
his library will tell the whole story. Be sure that your investi- 
gation will not be finished until you have examined, at least 
superficially, your pastor’s study. 


Too much stress undoubtedly is laid upon the pulpit work of 
the minister in Protestant churches.. Many of our best churches 
almost entirely ignore the element of worship as a 
part of the religious life. It is only the exceptional 
preacher in these days who has a large audience. 
Two reasons, among others, may be suggested for this condition 
of affairs: (1) The literature of the day, in daily paper, weekly 
paper, and magazine, gives to the public an almost unlimited 
amount of really excellent religious instruction, including preach- 
ing. In other words, the literature of the day has undermined 
the minister and diminished very considerably the demand of 
the public for his goods. (2) On the other hand, the minister 
of our times too frequently goes out of his way to introduce into 
his pulpit subjects utterly remote, if we have in mind the real 
purpose of the sermon. The pulpit, therefore, with a portion of 
its function usurped by the publisher, and with another portion 


How ABouT 
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voluntarily given up in order to make room for something extra- 
neous, finds itself embarrassed. Does your pastor in the pulpit 
waste his opportunity? Does he spend his time largely in quot- 
ing from the poets? Does he appear to have in his heart the 
great truths of religion, and is it clear that he himself understands 
the nature of these same truths which he would have others 
accept? - Is there evidence that he has grasped the real signifi- 
cance of the biblical teaching on the subject which he presents? 
Does he understand this teaching in its relation to the history of 
Old Testament and New Testament times, and does he present 
and apply it with due appreciation of the charfged environment 
in which he lives? Is he at heart a true worshiper of God, and 
does he know how to lead others in this same worship? Has he 
searched deeply for the truth as it has come to us in sacred 
story, and does his presentation breathe the spirit and strength 
of the sacred story itself? Is it, in other words, biblical in con- 
tent, in form, and in spirit? Or is it superficial, artificial, and 
altogether lacking in the elements which make speech persua- 
sive? It is not the popular impression which you are to discover, 
but the facts. 


Suppose now you sum up the case and present it in the 
briefest possible form. What have you discovered? Is your 
Is He A pastor a student of the Bible? He may be this and 
Stuoent of = nothing more, but certainly he must be this if he is 
THE BIBLE? = to _be anything more. Does not a study of the 
Bible underlie every phase of his work? Is it not his chief busi- 
ness to present the message as it has come through revelation, 
and is this message anywhere proclaimed so clearly as in the 
sacred Scriptures? Is not the spirit of his message, not to speak 
of the content, something which he will entirely fail to grasp, 
and in turn accept, unless he is in the truest sense a student of 
the Bible? Can he do better in the presentation of this mes- 
sage than show that his thought is dominated by the very words 
of the sacred books? The question which you are asked to inves- 
tigate is then as follows: To what extent is your pastor a 
student of the Bible; and, being such, to what extent does he 
accomplish the great task imposed upon him by his Master? 
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RESEARCHES IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE CON- 
DUCTED IN THE SUMMER OF 1903. 


By PROFESSOR SAMUEL IVES CuRTISsS, PH.D., D.D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


THE summer of 1903 is the fourth summer during which I 
have made special investigation of survivals of ancient Semitic 
religion among Syrians and Arabs." Hitherto I had avoided the 
centers of Moslem and Christian influence, in the hope that 
among bedouins and peasants I might find the most valuable 
‘materials. 

I have chosen the summer season, not as an ideal time for 
such researches, but because I am then free from lectures for 
about four months; and because thus far I have been able to 
travel in the Levant with hardly the loss of a day during all 
seasons of the year, since June 8, 1898, when I first set foot in 
Syria and Palestine. 


tIn the original prospectus of the Palestine Exploration Fund, October 1, 1865, 
the need of such investigation is emphasized: “A work is urgently required which 
shall do for the Holy Land what Mr. LANE’s Modern Egyptians has done for Egypt 
—describe in a systematic and exhaustive way, with clear and exact minuteness, the 
manners, habits, rites, and language of the present inhabitants. .... Many of the 
ancient and peculiar customs of Palestine are fast vanishing before the increasing 
tide of western manners, and in a short time the exact meaning of many things which 
find their correspondences in the Bible will have perished. There are frequent refer- 
ences to these things in the books of travelers, and they have recently formed the 
subject of more than one entire work; but nothing sufficiently accurate or systematic 
has been done” (CONDER AND KITCHENER, Zhe Survey of Western Palestine, Vol. 
I, p. 8). 

During the past five years I have devoted special attention to the investiga- 
tion of the “rites” of Syrians and Arabs. GANNEAU, in his Survey of Western 
Palestine, Special Papers (London, 1881), pp. 329, 330, writes of the impossibility 
of a man getting any information from a fellah woman, but 1 have had such 
interviews, not only with fellah women, but also with bedawi women. Though one 
was greatly frightened at first and said, ‘‘ Would that I could drink of the cup of fear!” 
I was able, almost immediately, to allay her fears so that she gave me most interesting 
and important information as to the custom of vowing daughters to a weli at Er-Remteh 
in the Hauran. 
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Since I began my special investigations into the ancient 
religion of the country in 1900, and particularly since 1901, I 
have followed practically a fixed plan of interviewing the natives. 
With but a slight knowledge of colloquial Arabic,? I have 


A MAKAM RESEMBLING THAT OF SHEIK ABDULLAH EL-BEDAWI. 


employed the best interpreters I could secure in the persons of 
Rev. J. Stewart Crawford, now a professor in the Protestant Syrian 
College at Beirit, and Mr. Abdullah Jabbar. While a thorough 
knowledge of vulgar Arabic is exceedingly desirable for such inves- 
tigations, scientific researches, which must be based on certainty, 
require the aid of an interpreter acquainted with the country. 


*I was my own dragoman during an extended tour in Palestine, the Haur&n, and 
the land of Moab, April—-August, 1899. : 
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Here guesses will not do, nor conjectures as to what an Arabic 
expression may mean based on a knowledge of the classical 
language ;3 it is necessary to know what the expression signifies 
in the mouths of the people of a given locality. Asa rule, I 
have questioned the natives through the interpreter, and have 
taken down their answers in a notebook. I have avoided lead- 
ing questions, but, contrary to a former opinion,* I have found 
the people clear and distinct in their information regarding their 
customs ; their yea was yea and their nay, nay. 

After all these years of investigation I feel that I have a right 
to claim that Iam a pioneer in a new department. Not that 
some similar facts have not been discovered before in Syria and 
Palestine, not to mention the same phenomena among other 
peoples. But they have been sporadic. Those who have observed 
and described them have not perceived their full significance or. 
their relation to other facts of a similar nature, and I know of 
no one who has undertaken, during an aggregate of nearly ten 
months, systematic researches into the ancient religion of Syria.‘ 

The main difficulty I have experienced, especially among the 
Arabs, was to have an interview with one person of any consid- 
erable length. Devoid of powers of mental concentration, they 
weary in fifteen or twenty minutes; hence an exhaustive inter- 
view is impossible. A few facts may be gathered here and a few 


more there, but illuminating interviews are quite possible, though . 


some of those missionaries who have been most observing have 
thought that such information was to be gained rather by listen- 
ing and by indirection. 

3 One who has access only to such standard Arabic dictionaries as FREYTAG and 
LANE might never know that sivr (secret) is used from one end of Syria to the other 
to indicate the power of working miracles; cf. “ Geheimniss,” Ursemitische Religion, 
p. 287, note I, although this meaning is perhaps implied by Dozy, Supplément aux 
dictionnaires arabes (Leyde, 1881), sud voce, “en parlant d’un saint qui est mort 
nafa'na allah bisirrahu, ‘que Dieu nous fasse profiter de ses vertus secrétes !’” 

4 Cf. Primitive Semitic Religion Today (Chicago, 1902), p. 20. 

5 [SCHWALLY, reviewing Professor Curtiss’s Ursemitische Religion in the Litera- 
risches Centralblatt for Dec. 5, 1903 (cols. 1669-71), says: “Der grésste Theil des 
Materials war zwar nicht unbekannt, aber in dieser Vollstandigkeit vereinigt noch 
nicht vorgelegt worden. Indessen hat Curtiss daneben eine so grosse Fiille eigener 
neuen Beobachtungen mitgeteilt dass das Buch fiir die Kentniss der Volksreligion des 
semitischen Orients geradezu epochemachend ist.”— Ep.] 
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During the summer of 1903 I made two journeys, one of 
twelve days with Professor Crawford, when I had Professor Paton, 
of the American School of Oriental Study and Research in Pal- 
estine, as a companion, and one of a month with Mr. Abdullah 


THE SHRINE OF ABU’N-NEDA NEAR KUNETRA. 
(Notice the stone eagle on the roof over the door, and the henna on the lintel.) 


Jabbar. I was delayed several days by the sudden death of a 
governess employed by Professor West and Professor Crawford 
at ‘Aleih. She stepped on a serpent, which bit her next to the 
great vein on the inside near the left ankle. In an hour she was 
dead, notwithstanding all that was attempted for her. Perhaps 
this incident may shed some light on certain Scripture passages 
(Gen. 3:15; 49:17; Ps. 91:13; Luke 10:19). 
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It was my plan to visit as many shrines as possible on the 
east side of the Sea of Galilee. On account of the prevalence of 
cholera, I was led to make an investigation such as 1 had not 
intended, which has led me to a conclusion I have never seen 
announced before. I shali therefore group some of the materials 
gathered under two heads: 

I, Shrines among Arabs remote from centers of Moslem and 
Christian influence. 

II. Shrines in centers of Moslem and Christian influence. 


I, 


Both journeys were made from Damascus. During the first, 
on the second morning out, we came to the makam of Sheik 
Abdullah el-Bedawi,® near Bét Jenn. Various sects, such as 
Greeks, Catholics, Moslems, and Druses, visit the shrine, and all 
employ the same ceremonies. The servant is a Moslem. On 
meeting us he used the following benediction: ‘God bless thee 
and preserve unto thee thy children and do thee good.” The 
makam consists of a mound of unusual width covered over with 
plaster. At one end are banners, which have been hung up on 
a framework in payment of vows, and rods used by servants of 
other welis in warding off the Ajami.’ 

We were informed by the servant of the shrine that on the 
very day of our visit there was to be a festival attended by the 
villagers, celebrated with the usual rites of sacrifices —feasting, 
singing, etc. He gave us a pressing invitation to be present, but 
unfortunately our muleteers had gone on with our camp equip- 
ment, and we were compelled to follow them. The occasion of 
this festival was that one of the villagers dreamed he saw an 
army advancing against the village. This army was put to flight 
by the weli, their patron saint. The army was the cholera; its 
defeat at the hands of the weli was his guarantee that the cholera 
should not visit the village. Because of this immunity from the 
fell destroyer the villagers were proposing to honor their patron 
saint through a festival. 

Cf. Ursemitische Religion im Volksleben des heutigen Orients (Leipzig, 1903), 
P- 59- 

1 Ibid., p. 56. 
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An interesting light falls on the origin of certain makams, as 
observed among the Dhiab Arabs in the district known as el- 
Kasébi, east of the upper end of the Sea of Galilee. They were 
much alarmed during the spring of 1903 because of the preva- 
lence of cholera at Tiberias. Their weli is Dhiab, whom, accord- 
ing to the custom of other Arab tribes, they regard as their 
progenitor. They had never erected a shrine in his honor, but 
when the cholera was at its height in Tiberias, they built a 
shrine of rude stones under the open heavens to their ancestor 
Dhiab. Each family offered a white sheep and sprinkled blood 
on the front wall encompassing the shrine. They asked for the 
pardon of their sins, because they had not sacrificed to him 
before; therefore they expected he would forgive them, so that 
the cholera would not come to them. They made the sheep go 
around the makam once,’ and turned it to the south, saying, 
“Allah akbar.” They put the blood on the forehead of each 
boy. Before they built the makam they had a custom that every 
shepherd should offer a sacrifice in the middle of the spring. 
They take the blood of the sheep and sprinkle it on all the flock, 
so that God will “ pass over it.” They also sacrifice for a tent, 
when they make a new one or enlarge an old one.’ Such sacri- 
fices are regarded as redemption for the tent and for the cattle. 
If anyone should not kill a sacrifice, God would destroy some of 
the inhabitants of the tent, or some of the cattle. They sacrifice to 
their grandfather Dhiab and to the face of God. The firstling male 
of sheep, goats, and kine should be killed when it is weaned.” 


® This is based on a common and ancient custom; the worshipers often surround 
the shrine from three to seven times. Cf WELLHAUSEN, Reste des arabischen Heiden- 
tums (Berlin, 1897), pp. 109-12. 

9Cf. Exod. 12: 23. 

7°There are numerous examples, among Syrians and Arabs, of such sacrifices for 
caves, used as habitations, tents, houses, or at the beginning of a railway, or of any 
important public work; ¢/. Ursemitische Religion (Leipzig, 1903), pp. 39, 201, 209, 
212, 216, 228, 243. Similar customs were observed among the ancient Babylonians 
when the foundations of a temple or a palace were laid, or a canal was dug; ¢f. Jas- 
TROW, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (Boston, 1898), p. 663. ZIMMERN in 
his Bettrige zur Kenntniss der babylonischen Religion (Leipzig, 1901), not only gives 
an example of sacrifices, pp. 147-49, but also of the use of blood on the door posts, 
p. 127; cf. Primitive Semitic Religion Today (Chicago, 1902), p. 54. 

"Cf. Numb. 18:17; Deut. 12:6. 
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While the Dhiab have permanent seats at el-Kasébi, I found a 
large encampment of the Ruala Arabs in the near vicinity, who 
are a subdivision of the Aeneze and who have their winter quar- 
ters in the Arabian peninsula. They say that the “grandfather” 
—-that is, the progenitor of the Aeneze—is Wayil, and that the 
“father” —that is, the progenitor of the Ruala—is Zayid; but 
their fagir*?is His mak4m is in the Belka, south 
of Jerash. They do not visit his shrine, but when they are in 
distress they say: ‘“O Abu Duhar, our grandfather, we will give 
you a camel (if you will deliver us).” They kill the animal at 
the tent of the one who makes the vow. The following verses 
show the power of Abu’d-Duhar in war: 

Abu’d-Duhir comes surely 
To help those who put on their war-clothes ; 
And through him they are terrible. 

They have sacrifices for flocks, herds, and camels to Abu’d- 
Duhar, if anything is the matter with them, and put stripes of 
blood on all the camels. They do this in order that disease may 
be removed. They also sacrifice for a new tent. But the real 
sacrifice is at the beginning of a battle. They sacrifice to Abu’d- 
Duhir that he may come and help them, so that they may get 
the victory over the enemy. They sprinkle the blood of the 
sacrifice on the merkab of the camel on which the sheik’s sister 
or daughter rides into battle. She perfumes her hair, puts anti- 
mony on her eyelids (2 Kings 9: 30; Jer. 4:30; Ezek. 23: 40), 
exposes her bosom, and makes herself as handsome as possible. 
It is around the merkab the battle rages. The warriors perform 
prodigies of valor about this representative of Arab womanhood ; 
for should she be captured, she could never ride in battle again. 
In the time of illness they vow, each man according to his ability, 
a camel or sheep. In the month of Ragab*™ most of the Ruala 
sacrifice a sheep for the sake of preserving their flocks from dis- 
ease, or from being stolen. 

12 Fagir is the bedouin pronunciation of fakir and is equivalent to weli. 


13 According to Mustafa of Karyatén, the Aeneze are descended from Anaz 
(Ursemitische Religion, p. 282); for Abu’d-Duhiir see zéid., p. 204. 
%4 This is the time for the dahiyeh sacrifice; cf WELLHAUSEN, of. ci¢., pp. 97-100. 
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One of the most famous shrines in all the Hauran is that of 
Sa‘dadin at Jeba‘. There is a mosque in connection with it, but 
the shrine is the main feature. The Sultan of Turkey contrib- 
uted one hundred Turkish pounds toward its adornment. From 


MOSQUE COMBINED WITH THE SHRINE OF SA‘DADIN AT JEBA IN THE HAURAN. 
(The shrine does not appear in the picture.) 


the servant of the shrine, a distinguished-looking man, who 
claims to be a lineal descendant of Sa‘dadin,"5 I received the fol- 
lowing information: ‘Hundreds of barren women visit the 
shrine; the next year each appears with a child on her arm, and 
with a sacrifice. Sometimes a man who cannot walk is borne of 


It is often the case that a priestly family traces back its lineage to a weli or holy 
- man. 
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four on a bed (Mark 2:3). They put him three days in the 
makam, then he walks back to his people. If anyone is in 
trouble and cries three times, ‘O Sa‘dadin,’ he will help; but if 
a man is an oppressor, he will not help him. The village of 


INTERIOR OF THE MAKAM OF SA'DADIN. 


{The Sultan of Turkey contributed one hundred pounds [Turkish] toward the rebuilding and decoration 
of this shrine.) 


Jeba‘ is the property of Sa‘dadin. It is free from taxation and 
military service by order of the sultan of Turkey. Sa‘dadin has 
a large family of servants called Sa‘dadiyeh.” Stich priestly 
families sometimes enjoy special privileges by virtue of their 
descent from some saint or weli. 

We visited a shrine of Fudl Arabs, called Nebi Yehddah (the 
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prophet Judah), about an hour south of Tell el-Kadi (ancient 
Dan). In the vicinity of the shrine is a mosque, but it is much 
smaller than the makam. This is a phenomenon which may be 
observed in other parts of the country, showing the way in which 
the ancient religion overshadows Islam. There are many vil- 
lages in which there is no call to prayer, though some form of 
the old Semitic worship still exists. In other towns this old 
worship has taken the place of Islam, as at Remteh in the Hau- 
ran, where there is the famous shrine of ez-Za’bi. We find in 
the same inclosure a ruined church, a ruined mosque that had 
taken its place, and last of all the makam which expresses the 
religious devotion of the people. 

The very morning we visited the shrine of Nebi Yehddah a 
goat was killed for a woman of Fudl Arabs who was suffering 
from fever. They put some of the blood on her forehead, and 
some on the wall of the makam. The form of vow used forthe 
restoration of a child who is ill is: ‘“‘O Nebi Yehddah, have 
mercy on this boy, my son.”** In connection with the shrine of 
the prophet they have a large room roofed in, but with open sides. 
Here dances are held in connection with the annual festivals.*7 

Tell el-Kadi is still a place of worship, as it was in Israelitish 
times. But the cult is connected with one of the copious streams 
which form one of the sources of the Jordan. Under a terebinth 
tree, not far from the water’s edge, is the grave of Sheik Zreik, 
a weli, to whom they make vows and offer sacrifices. The water 
of this stream is considered ‘sacred from the time of Abraham, 
the friend of God.”** Barren women bathe in the water for a 
blessing. The water is hard, and hard water, like salt water, is 
male (dekr); that is, it has the power of procreation; in other 
words, it is a weli, with whom barren women, not becoming 
fruitful through their husbands, enter into temporary bonds in 
the hope of children. All hot springs in Syria and Palestine, 
and certain rivers, as some think at dawn, have procreative 
power.”? 

*6 For a resemblance in phraseology see Matt. 17:15. 
17 Cf. Judg. 21: 21-23; Exod. 32:6; 2 Sam. 6:14-16. 8 Cf. Isa. 41:8. 
"9 Primitive Semitic Religion Today, pp. 116, 117. More examples in Ursemi- 
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Southwest of the marshes of Hileh we visited the famous 
shrine of Nebi Yasha, 7. ¢., of the prophet Joshua. It is inter- 
esting as an example of those shrines having extensive buildings, 
- occupied by a number of families. It is visited by all sects, 
including Jews, except Protestants and Druses. In connection 
with it a small room, at one side, is set apart as a mosque, evi-. 
dently as a concession to Islam. 

Such is a little of the material gathered ideg the summer 
of 1903, in places remote from centers of Moslem and Chris- 
tian influence. I do not in this sketch attempt to give the result 
of interviews, during the summer of 1902, with more than one 
hundred and fifty persons, and with representatives of twenty- 
five Arab tribes, all the way from Safita, Hums, and Karyatén in 
the north to Petra and Ma ‘an on the south. I have been able 
to use some of this information in Ursemitische Religion im Volks- 
leben des heutigen Orients, but even there could not present its 
cumulative power. - I hope, at some time and in some way, I may 
be able to publish all my journals as objective sources, so that 
competent scholars may make their own deductions from all the 
facts gathered. But I do not doubt that primitive Semitic 
religion exists today; that elements which have come from posi- 
tive religions such as Judaism, Christianity, and Islam can be 
eliminated, and that a fairly accurate picture of the essential 
lineaments of that primitive religion can be found. 

I do not think the importance of such investigations is likely 
to be overestimated in the light they may throw on inadequate 
information gained through ancient Semitic literature as it may 
be found on tablets and monuments.” The spade and the inter- 
view must, as I believe, supplement each other. 
tische’ Religion (Leipzig, 1903), pp. xxii, 114, 115,122; cf SAUSSAYE, Lehrbuch der 


Religionsgeschichte, Vol. I (Freiburg, 1887, 1st ed.), p. 75, where he speaks of girls 
offering their virginity to the river or lake. 

2 See pp. 24-30, 33, 34, and many other passages. 

2tSCHWALLY, in the Literarisches Centralblatt, suggests that the investigations 
that have been inaugurated are to a certain extent more important than excavations : 
“Denn die Triimmerhiigel laufen uns nicht davon; aber fiir die Volkskunde ist 
Gefahr im Verzuge; da die europiische Kultur, unterstiitzt durch immer neue Eisen- 
bahnlinien, im Begriffe steht, auch in die entlegensten Winkel vorzudringen.” Cf 
note 1 of this article. 
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An induction from the sketch already given yields the fol- 
lowing conclusions with respect to the survival of primitive 
institutions : 

1. Festivals, whether annual or occasional, are characterized 
by sacrifices, feasting, dancing, singing, and general rejoicing.” 

2. Local worship, whether that of the weli, nebi, imam, or 
fagir among the Arabs, is not essentially different from that of 
the Baal of a given shrine in ancient times. The attitude of the 
worshiper to the local divinity now is much the same as four 
thousand years 

3. The tendency to neglect some form of positive religion 
and revert to the ancient type is a condition which was found in 
ancient Israel.*4 

4. While survivals of the sacrifice of firstlings and first-fruits 
can be found, the most persistent idea in connection with animal 
sacrifices is that of sacrificial blood, sprinkled on the shrines, 
which in some cases becomes vicarious blood, one animal dying 
for the rest of the flock or herd, or dying for men. This sub- 
stitute blood is placed on the forehead of the one for whom the 
sacrifice is made to indicate that a victim has died in his behalf 
(‘an ruho, ‘for his spirit’’). 

5. All the great events of life are introduced, or accompanied, : 
by sacrificial blood. It is put on the tent, so that God or the evil 
spirit may pass over it and not slay any of the inmates, because 
a victim has already been slainin their stead. War is inaugurated 
by shedding sacrificial blood. This has doubtless been the 
custom from the earliest times.’5 

6. The Semite believes that his national God or patron deity 
fights for him, and this is doubtless one reason for the sacrifice. 


2 Cf. Deut. 12: 5-7, II, 12, etc. 

23See this view as set forth by CONDER AND GANNEAU, in Primitive Semitic 
Religion Today, pp. 260-62. 

24 Cf. 2 Kings 18:4; 21:3. 

*5On sacrifice among the Arabs in general see WELLHAUSEN, of. cit., “ Gaben 
und Opfer,” pp. 112-29. As regards sacrifices in connection with war see SMITH, . 
Religion of the Semites, pp. 382-84; SCHWALLY, Semitische Kriegsalterthiimer (Leip- 
zig, 1901), pp. 51, 52. 
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7. This national god, or patron divinity, is the progenitor of 
the tribe, clan, or people.” 

8. He makes the barren woman, who seeks his help, to be a 
joyful mother. This belief survives in the widely prevalent 
custom of such women bathing in sacred waters. 

All these are primitive ideas, some of which may be tested by 


means of other sources as gathered by W. Robertson Smith in 


his Religion of the Semites (New York, 1889), and in Wellhausen, 
Reste des arabischen Heidenthums (Berlin, 1897). 


%6 Jbid., pp. 3, 4 
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THE IRONY OF CHRIST. 


By PROFESSOR SAMUEL MacComs, D.D., 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 


BisHop THIRLWALL in his famous essay on The Irony of Sopho- 
cles introduces his theme with the remark that ‘‘some readers 
may be a little surprised to see irony ascribed to a tragic poet.” 
The surprise perhaps is greater to find the same mode of speech 
attributed to our Lord as one vehicle for the transmission of his 
message. Commentators and preachers have for the most part 
shrunk from the idea as though it implied a certain derogation 
from the sublime import of his mission, if not also from his 
divine character. Doubtless the explanation of their timidity 
lies in their acquiescence in the popular, but fallacious, notion 
which identifies the accidents of irony with its essence, conceiv- 
ing it always as involving personal spleen and inhuman contempt 
for those against whom it is directed. Carlyle makes Teufels- 
dréckh a sharer in this opinion: ‘Sarcasm I now see to be, in 
general, the language of the Devil; for which reason I have long 
since as good as renounced it’”—a curious comment on the 
prophet’s own favorite manner. Were sarcasm merely the 
expression of a hard and indifferent attitude toward men, nothing 
could be more foreign to the spirit and work of Christ. But 
even this, the most dangerous form of irony, has its moral 
uses, and may well take its place as a not unjustifiable weapon 
in the armory of the religious teacher and reformer. Divest it 
of all personal rancour, purge it of the taint of intellectual pride, 
of the spirit which Byron ascribes to Gibbon when he pictures 
him as 

Snapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer, 
The lord of irony, that master-spell, 
and it may be as a “terrible and fiery finger, shriveling false- 
hoods from the souls of men.”” As Ruskin says: “Folly and 
sin are to a certain extent synonymous; and it would be well for 
104 
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mankind in general if all could be made to feel that wickedness 
is as contemptible as it is hateful.” Using the term in its 
widest sense, we find irony as the distinguishing mark of the 
loftiest spirits of the race, of a Plato, a Paul, a Shakespeare, a 
Pascal—to name but a few; and we may well conclude that He 
who saw life in its moral and religious aspects with an unrivaled 
steadiness and sanity can have been no stranger to a permanent 


element of human experience, and therefore an inseparable 
adjunct of human speech. 

Of course, there are types of irony of which Christ knew 
nothing. Some are wholly obnoxious to the purport of his 
appearance; some we feel intuitively to be, though innocent in 
themselves, inconsonant with his function as the Revealer of God 
and Redeemer of man. As an illustration of the former, take 
the wanton or malignant irony ‘‘by which a man humors the 
folly of another for the purpose of rendering it more extravagant 
and incorrigible.” The darker side of this irony may be seen, 
as Thirlwall says, in the weird women who feed the ambitious 
hopes of Macbeth, and afterward lull him into a false security, 
raising 

Such artificial sprites 
As by the strength of their illusion 
Shall draw him on to his confusion. 

And at the other extreme, the light and sportive irony that 
delights in simulated self-praise or in assumed depreciation of 
another—the covert language of love and sympathy—has no 
place in Christ’s recorded sayings. Quaint conceits of language, 
the feigned abuse of “perplexed lovers,” the playful interchange 
of ironic banter, though natural among equals, are not to be 
expected in the converse of One who was conscious of a mission 
higher than any intrusted to the sons of men, and whose soul 
was straitened till it was accomplished. 

Nor again can we detect in Christ a touch of that irony which 
Socrates raised to a philosophic method, and which henceforth 
has been associated with his name. Socrates was conscious of 
his ignorance, whereas those with whom he argued were not; 
and in this disparity lay the irony. It consists, as Zeller remarks, 
in the fact that without any positive knowledge, and prompted 
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only by a desire for knowledge, Socrates addresses himself to 
others, in the hope of learning from them what they know, but 
that in the attempt to discover it, upon a critical analysis of 
their notions, even their supposed knowledge vanishes. But 
whereas Socrates calls men to self-redemption through self- 
knowledge, Christ summons them to self-surrender and to 
faith. 

Apart from these species of irony, the gospels have preserved 
for us abundant illustrations of our Lord’s use of this mode of 
speech. The persons who are its objects were the sophists of 
the time, the scribes and Pharisees. What could be more ironi- 
cal than his picture of them as blind teachers leading blind 
pupils, and both falling into the ditch? Or his condemnation 
of their hide-bound pedantry: “ Beautifully («ad@s) ye repeat 
the commandments of God, that ye may keep your own tradi- 
tions” ? Or his scathing invective that lays bare their moral 
hollowness in that, while ‘they build the tombs of the prophets 
and garnish the sepulchers of the righteous,” they are really of 
the same spiritual kin as their forefathers who ‘killed the 
prophets”? The twenty-third chapter of Matthew’s gospel 
contains one of the most cutting and searching pieces of irony 
in literature, truly terrible in its sustained passion and revealing 
power. Some critics will have it that our Lord here exceeds all 
the proper bounds of decorum, and falls into the temptation that 
besets every prophet, of turning in misanthropic rage upon the 
generation which declines his guidance and takes its own way. 
To which, perhaps, Dr. Martineau’s vigorous words are a suffi- 
cient reply: ‘The prophetic spirit is sometimes oblivious of the 
rules of the drawing-room; and inspired Conscience, like the 
inspiring God, seeing a hypocrite, will take the liberty to say so, 
and to act accordingly.” But even in the righteous indignation 
proper to a holy nature, Christ never ceases to be genuinely 
human. He plays no cynic réle. Believing in God and in the 
human soul, his irony is but veiled pity, and the pity is so 
_intense that it at length burns away the veil and we hear wrung 
from him the cry: ‘“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest 
the prophets . . . . how often would I have gathered thy chil- 
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dren together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not!” 

When we turn to the teaching addressed mainly to his imme- 
diate followers, we find a mild and gracious irony often on his 
lips. Two examples must here suffice. The reader of the gos- 
pels is always conscious that between Christ and the men of his 
time and place there was “‘a great gulf fixed.” In spite of his 
repeated warnings, even his disciples obstinately clung to a 
crude and materialistic interpretation of his words. That he 
himself foresaw the tragic issue of -his life, and was at pains to 
prepare the minds of his disciples for it, is a feature of the evan- 
gelical narrative without which the whole picture of his life 
becomes chaotic and unintelligible. Yet it was this bitter ending 
to all their glowing day-dreams that they refused to face. He 
knew that attachment to his cause would involve imprisonment, 
wounds, and death; that as the Master so should the servants be. 
So far apart were their respective outlooks that only by a kind 
of gracious irony, interpreted, it may have been, by a sad and 
wistful smile, could his find a point of contact with theirs. 

Here doubtless is the explanation of a saying on which tradi- 
tional exegesis has been forced to put an unnatural meaning 
because of its prosaic apprehension of the words. When Peter, as 
the spokesman of the apostolic band, pleads for some reward for 
their sacrifice, ‘‘Lo, we have left all, and have followed thee,” 
Christ makes the strange reply, ‘‘ There is no man that hath left 
- house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or 
children, or lands for my sake, and the gospel’s, but he shall 
receive an hundredfold more in this time, houses, and brethren, 
and sisters, and mothers, and children, and lands, with persecu- 
tions.” It is as though for the moment he accommodated himself 
to his hearers’ point of view, and by so doing most effectually 
set it aside. He seems to say: ‘You have sacrificed relatives, 
lands, and houses for my sake, but you will be repaid in kind a 
hundredfold. You came to me paupers; you will leave me men 
of substance.” When he adds ‘with persecutions,” the. irony is 
obvious. Two pictures are flashed before the disciples’ eyes. 
In one they see themselves happy and flourishing members of 
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society, with health, wealth, and troops of friends; in the other 
they are hunted and harassed outcasts, reckoned the refuse of 
the world, made a spectacle to angels and to men. The irony 
drops and the paradox is resolved when he makes it clear that 
spiritual and temporal rewards belong to different spheres of 
thought and have no common denominator, by adding: “And 
in the world to come eternal life. But many that are first shall 
be last, and the last first.” 

The other illustration is in connection with a sore cruz of 
expositors from the days of Jerome to those of Trench—the 
Parable of the Unjust Steward. The villain of the story is the 
opportunist pure and simple. He seeks his own selfish ends 
at the cost of honor and principle. He must stand well with all 
parties. His stewardship being threatened, he opens up negotia- 
tions with the tenants, scales down their just debts, and when the 
blow falls that deprives him of home and comfort, they are at 
hand to supply his needs and to justify his wisdom. Then follow 
the words that sadly perplex the liberal-minded: ‘And I say 
unto you, Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unright- 
eousness ; that when ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting 
habitations.” Are we to see here an exhortation to put out money 
at spiritual usury? This is a difficult idea. But all is plain and 
natural if we read the verse as an ironical comment of our Lord’s 
on thestory. Hewould teach that, while in this world a dexterous 
manipulation of opportunities may meet with success, it is absurd 
to suppose that such a policy holds the key of the kingdom of 
God. By disloyalty to conscience and principle a man can be 
friends of the unspiritual, but does he really expect that these 
will welcome him in his day of spiritual stress to the everlasting 
habitations ? 

We speak of “the irony of fate.” The Greek wished to 
express by the phrase “the contrast between man, with his 
hopes, fears, wishes, and undertakings, and a dark, inflexible 
fate.”” It is needless to say that he who made the truth of the 
divine fatherhood the vital possession of the human spirit recog- 
nized no such contrast. Yet it would be a mistake to suppose 
that Christ was blind to the surprises and contradictions of life. 
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The irony of circumstances appealed to him profoundly. How 
ironical, for example, was his own outward lot contrasted with 
his inner dignity! ‘The foxes have holes and the birds of the 
air have nests, but the Son of man hath not where to lay his 
head.” Or again, what an ironic spectacle did his contemporaries 
present in their respective attitudes to himself and the Baptist! 
Their reasons for refusing allegiance to both were contradictory. 
They objected to John on the ground of his asceticism, but when 
Jesus came, eating and drinking, they turned from him on the 
ground of his free living. With grave and sorrowful irony he 
compares himself and his forerunner to the children in the 
market-place who called to their fellows and said: ‘We have 
piped unto you and ye have not danced; we have mourned unto 
you and ye have not lamented.’”’ His parables are full of the 
same consciousness of life’s ironies. Take the picture of the 
judge urged by the importunate clamor of a widow to take up 
her case, and surrendering with the cynical remark: ‘Though I 
fear not God nor regard man, yet because this widow troubleth 
me I will avenge her lest by her continual coming she wear me 
out.” Justice in this world is often at the mercy of an accident ; 
not righteous claims, but persistent vociferation will frequently 
succeed in gaining it. Or that other graphic sketch of the sup- 
per and the invited guests. As Christ gravely enumerates the 
excuses put forward for refusing the proffered messianic bless- 
ings, did no smile of gentle irony curve his lip or shine in his 
eyes? Must not even the dullest have read the soft sarcasm of 
the words: “I have married a wife and therefore I cannot come’’? 
The irony takes on a more somber hue when, piercing the veils 
that hide the true trend of life, he warns men: ‘ Many are called 
but few chosen ;” or in words that seem often to have been upon 
his lips: ‘‘Many that are first shall be last, and the last first.” 

Thus do we see that he has consecrated this intellectual gift 
and redeemed it from an ignoble use, in making it at once an 
instrument of punishment to the wilfully blind, and a guide to 
a wider outlook and a more spiritual interpretation of life to 
those who, though blind, long for the dawn. 
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FEASTS AND FASTS OF THE JEWS IN MODERN 
PALESTINE. 


By Dr. E. W. G. MASTERMAN, F.R.CS., F.R.G.S., 
Jerusalem, Syria. 


THE FEAST OF THE PASSOVER. 


Tue great spring religious festival comes just one month later 
than Purim. This is the Feast of the Passover,® second in 
importance only to the Day of Atonement. Preparations for 
this important celebration begin a month before the event, and as 
the time approaches the busy housewife is increasingly engrossed 
inthem. For the community, the mills that grind the flour must 
be specially purified and reported free from all leaven. Then in 
the household every waste scrap of food or paper or other rub- 
bish must be collected and destroyed; houses are scoured out 
again and again with water, and just before the feast the walls 
are whitewashed. Then on the evening preceding the 14th of 
Nisan, immediately after the evening service, the head of every 
family must in silence search through his house for leaven. 
Having collected all he can find, he then says: ‘Let all the leaven 
which I have not found and taken away vanish and be accounted 
as the dust of the earth.’”” The following morning what he has 
collected is solemnly burned, and a prayer similar to that above 
is said. As the evening approaches, the women of the house 
adorn their sitting-rooms in the best way possible and lay the 
table with the cleanest coverings, arranging on it the following 
articles: the shinbone from the shoulder of a lamb roasted with 
fire, to represent the lamb; a boiled egg, said to be in remem- 
brance of the festival sacrifice offered during the existence of 
the temple; three passover cakes (Mitzvoth), covered with a 
napkin, the upper one said to represent the high-priest, the 
middle one the Levites, and the lowest the common people; 

*8 Completed from the BriBLICAL WorLD for January, 1904, pp. 24-36. 

19 See Exod., chap. 12; Lev. 23:5, 6; Numb. 28: 16. 
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FEASTS AND FASTS IN MODERN PALESTINE IIl 


bitter herbs, (e¢. g., lettuce, celery, parsley, etc.), memorials ot 
the bitterness of life in Egypt; a cup of vinegar or salt water; 
and lastly a semi-solid compound called Kharoseth, made of 
almonds, spices, and fruit, colored yellow, a memorial of the mud 
of Egypt from which the children of Israel had to make bricks. 


THE TOMB OF RACHAEL, ON THE ROAD BETWEEN JERUSALEM AND BETHLEHEM. 


These are all arranged in a definite order on the table, together 
with cups and vessels of wine, from which the “four cups of 
wine” essential to the keeping of the feast are taken. Before 
the feast the head of the house has the usual sabbath evening 
prayer in the synagogue, and returning home finds all prepared 
and his family awaiting him arrayed in their best clothes. His 
first-born son, on whom falls much. of the interest of the ritual, 
has had to spend the previous twenty-four hours fasting, or if 
he is too small, his father or (if the father is dead) the mother 
may have fasted for him. ; 
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All assemble around the table, any Jewish stranger present 
being asked to join with the family; and an empty chair is put 
for Elijah the prophet, who is thus invited to be the honored 
guest. Among some of the extremely orthodox Ashkenazim 
“shrouds” similar to those used on the Day of Atonement are 
again used at this feast. The women among the oriental Jews 
do the waiting and sit apart. It is a picturesque scene, and one 
which must be dear to every Jewish heart. 

The service commences with a cup of wine, over which the 
usual blessing is pronounced: “Blessed art thou, O Lord, our 
God, King of the universe, who createst the fruit of the vine.” 
Then, after various prayers, the first cup is drunk, all sitting ina 
reclining position. The hands are then washed, and the head of 
the house, taking some of the bitter herbs, distributes them to 
all present, saying: ‘Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God, King 
of the universe, who createst the fruit of the earth.” He then 
takes the middle cake of unleavened bread, and having broken 
it returns half between the other two and puts the other half 
aside, wrapped in a napkin. 

Then commences the real service, only the barest outline” of 
which it is possible to give here. It commences by all together 
holding up the dish* and reciting in Hebrew: ‘This is the bread 
of affliction which our ancestors ate in the land of Egypt; let all 
that are hungry enter and eat; let all that are in want come 
hither and observe the Passover. This year we celebrate it here; 
but we hope next year to celebrate it in the land of Israel; this 
year we are in captivity, but next year we hope to be freemen ”’ 

The second cup is now filled, and a most interesting part of 
the service begins. The youngest boy present proceeds to ask 
in Hebrew, in words which of course he has been carefully 
taught before, the meaning of all these mysteries. This is fol- 
lowed by a long and somewhat involved explanation in which 
the whole history of the escape from Egypt is narrated, and the 


2° The whole “Service for the First Nights of the Passover” may be obtained in 
English and Hebrew; it is well worth careful examination. My own copy is by REv. 
A. P. MENDES, and is published by Valentine, 37 Duke Street, E. C., London, Eng. 

2* The dish among the Sephardim contains only the unleavened bread, but sae 
the Ashkenazim it contains also the bone and the egg. 
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meaning of the bitter herbs and unleavened bread is especially 
dwelt upon. At the conclusion of this the second cup of wine 
is drunk, and the hands are washed while they recite this special 
blessing: ‘Blessed art thou . . . . whohast . . . . commanded 
us to cleanse the hands.” 

The unleavened bread is now taken, and each one of the com- 
pany is given a piece of the uppermost, unbroken, and a piece 
of the broken middle cake, the following being one of the 
blessings said while this is done: ‘Blessed art thou, O Eternal, 
our God, King of the universe, who hast sanctified us with thy 
commandments and commanded us to eat unleavened bread.” 
The head of the house now takes some bitter herbs, dips them in 
the Kharoseth, and after a special blessing breaks the yet unbroken 
lowest cake and distributes pieces of it with the bitter herbs, 
saying: ‘This we eat without ablution or blessing in memory 
of the sanctuary, as Hillel did. Thus did Hillel during the exist- 
ence of the temple; he took unleavened bread and bitter herbs 
and ate them together in order to fulfil what is said in the Law, 
‘With unleavened bread and bitter herbs shall they eat it.’” 

This closes the first part of the-service, and the real feast 
begins. Food is handed around to all those present; and in 
Jerusalem, where Christian visitors are often invited to be present, 
great kindness and hospitality are shown. Even during the ser- 
vice many of those who invite visitors are anxious that their 
service should be understood and appreciated, and much of it is 
done in other languages than Hebrew for the benefit of those 
not conversant with that language. I remember one occasion 
when the head of the house, besides going through the above 
part of the service in Hebrew, went over much of it in Spanish 
for the sake of his wife and family, in French for his daughter 
who had been educated in that language and also for the benefit 
of the Europeans present, and lastly in Arabic for the sake of 
an Arabic-speaking servant who knew nothing else. 

After the supper, the half of the broken cake which was put 
aside during the beginning of the service is distributed among 
all the Jews present, after eating which no other food may be 
partaken that evening. 
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The third cup is now filled, and grace is said; the prayers 
accompanying this are so beautiful that one would like to write 
them in full. As this is impossible, the first must suffice: 
‘Blessed art thou, O Eternal, our God, King of the universe, for 
thou art he who feedeth the whole world with thy goodness; 
with grace, kindness, and compassion, he giveth food to all 
flesh, for his mercy endureth for ever. And through his 
abundant goodness food hath never yet failed us, nor will fail us for 
evermore: for it is because of his own great name that he feedeth 
and sustaineth all and doeth good unto all, and provideth food for 
all his creatures which he hath created. Blessed art thou, O 
Eternal, who feedeth all.” Among the prayers that follow are 
petitions that God will “rebuild Jerusalem, the holy city, speedily 
in our days;” and -‘‘ May the All-Merciful send us Elijah the 
prophet, of happy memory, that he may announce to us tidings 
of happiness, salvation, and consolation ;’”’ also, ‘May the All- 
Merciful render us worthy to behold the days of Messiah and of 
the eternal life of afuture state.” The third cup of wine is then 
drunk, and, the door being opened, the prayer is uttered: “Pour 
out thy wrath upon the heathen who will not acknowledge thee 
and upon the kingdoms which invoke not thy name, for they 
have devoured Jacob and laid waste his dwelling-place,” etc. 

The cups are then refilled and the Hallel (Pss. 115, 116, 118, 
18, and 138) is recited. Pe 

Then follows a strange recitation, recounting scenes in the 
history of Israel; every line ends with “night,’’ and after every 
three clauses come the words, “It was at midnight.”* Thus, 
to take an example of one of the seven verses: 

It was at midnight. 

(Belshazzar),** who made himself drunken out of the holy 

vessels, was slain on that same night. 
(Daniel), who was saved from the lions’ den, interpreted 

the terrifying dreams of the night. 
(Haman), the Agagite, who cherished enmity, wrote his 


letters to exterminate the Jews at night. 
It was at midnight. 
22:On the second night of the Passover a simular recitation is made, whose every 


clause ends with “the Passover,” and after every third clause come the words, “ Ye 
shall say it is the sacrifice of the Passover.” 


23 The proper names are not in the Hebrew. 
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Then follow praise to God and the prayer, ‘‘O grant that next 
year we may be in Jerusalem.” 

The fourth cup of wine is blessed and drunk, and another 
prayer offered, in which occurs the following petition: ‘‘ Have 
compassion, O Eternal, our God, upon us and upon Israel thy 
people, and upon Jerusalem thy city, and upon Zion the residence 
of thy glory, and upon thy altar and thy temple; and rebuild 
Jerusalem, the holy city, speedily in our days. Cause us to go 
up thither,” etc. The concluding prayer is almost entirely one 
for the speedy return of Israel to Zion and for the speedy 
restoration of the temple, the refrain being, ‘‘ Rebuild it, rebuild 
thine house betimes;”’ ‘‘Speedily, speedily, soon in our days.” 

At the end of allis a most extraordinary recitation, beginning 
“Khad Gadya.”™ It is after the manner of the old nursery 
rhyme, “This is the house that Jack built,” a new clause being 
added at each repetition. The poem is supposed to be a parable 
of Jewish history. Its conclusion will explain all : 

Then came the most Holy, blessed be he, and slew the angel of death, 
who had slain the slaughterer, who had slaughtered the ox, who had drunk 
the water, which had extinguished the fire, which had burned the staff, which 
had smitten the dog, which had bitten the cat, which had devoured the kid, 
which my father had bought for two zuzim; one only kid, one only kid. 

I have gone somewhat fully into this service, first, because it is 
one at which I have often had the privilege of being present; and, 
second, because so much about the service has such beauty, and 
for Christians such deep interest.”5 Parts of this service certainly 
go back to the days of our Lord’s life on earth. The wine 
passed around by Jesus after the supper, andthe ‘“hymn’’* sung 
(certainly, we may say, parts of the modern Hallel), are clearly 
explained as we look at the modern Jewish Passover. Lastly, 
even in the few extracts I have made it will be seen how inex- 
tricably interwoven with Jewish religious life is the thought of 
the return to their Holy City, a fact brought into new prominence 
in connection with the modern semi-secular movement of Zionism 

24 See ZANGWILL’s pathetic story connected with this in Dreamers of the Ghetto 


5 See a very suggestive paper on “ The Jewish Passover in the Christian Church, 
by Rev. Dr. MackIE, of Beirfit, in the Expository Times, June, 1902. 
26 Matt. 26: 30. 
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The same sentiment, the longing for the return of the glories 
of Jerusalem, occurs in the Feast of Pentecost or Weeks, fifty 
days after Passover. This falls in June, toward the close of the 
harvest. In the Holy Land it is but one day; in other lands a 
second day is kept also. On the day of this feast it is customary 
to decorate the houses and synagogue with green. 

A month later commences the second great fast of the year. 
It begins with the Fast of Tamuz, on the 17th of the month of 
that name. On this day, according to tradition, the two tables 
of the law were broken by Moses, and the breach in the walls of 
the city was made which ended in the destruction of the temple. 
The strictness of the fast increases until it culminates in the 
woeful 9th of Ab, when the two destructions*” of the temple and 
the loss of the daily sacrifice are commemorated. These days 
are all unlucky, and especially during the last week all enjoy- 
ments are laid aside. On the ninth day, particularly, the Jews 
visit the “Wailing Place”* (see the frontispiece of this number) 
and pour forth their grief over their national decay. Here a kind 
of litany is recited with the responses, ‘‘We sit in solitude and 
mourn;” or another one when all the first verses end in “Zion” 
and the responses in “Jerusalem,” thus: 

We pray thee, have mercy on Zion, 
Gather the children of Jerusalem. 


May the kingdom soon return to Zion, 
Comfort those who mourn over Jerusalem. 


MINOR LOCAL FEASTS. 


In conclusion, I shall refer briefly to a few local feasts. In 
all the Semitic religions of the Orient, whether Christian, Mos- 
lem, or Jewish, it is considered an act of merit to visit certain 
holy places, and especiaily tombs.” Thus the Christian visits 
the Church of the Sepulcher, and there offers his prayers and 


272 Kings 25:6,7. Cf JosEPpHuUS, Wars, VI, iv, 5. 


28 Every day some Jews may be found at the “ Wailing Place,” and great num- 
bers every Friday afternoon; but all who can visit this sacred spot do so on this 
special day. 


291 give a few examples; they might be extended indefinitely; the similarity of 
religious customs in all these religions is extremely close. 
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burns his candles; the Moslem of Palestine goes annually to 
Neby Mousa (the traditional tomb of Moses) in the spring, or 
Neby Rubin, near Jaffa, in the early autumn, there to combine 
feasting and worship; and the Jew makes his pilgrimage to 
Rachael’s tomb, to the Cave of Machpelah, or to the tombs of 
his great rabbis scattered over the land. 


ENTRANCE TO THE TOMB OF SIMON THE jusT, IN THE KIDRON VALLEY NEAR 
JERUSALEM. 


Near Jerusalem, the tomb especially held in veneration is that 
of Sadek Sim‘an (Simon the Just), situated about half a mile 
north of the city at the head of the Valley of Jehoshaphat. The 
times for visiting this tomb are the thirty-third day after the 
Passover and the day after Pentecost. The first-mentioned day, 
known as the 33d of Omer, is the one of somewhat subdued 
feeling and life in the seven weeks that occur between Passover 
and Pentecost. This season, known as the Sephirah,® is one 


J, ¢., “counting ;” Siphiret omer, the counting of the harvest; every day in the 
synagogue the number of the days since Passover is announced. : 
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when many misfortunes have happened in Jewish history, and 
weddings and other rejoicings do not as a rule occur. The 
thirty-third day is an exception because, according to tradition, 
on that day a plague which had raged among the disciples of 
the rabbi Akibar was stopped. On this day, among the Jews of 
Jerusalem at any rate, it is a great spring outing. All classes of 
Jews—men, women, and children—pour out of the city and 
assemble in the neighborhood of the tomb, sitting around the 
trees in little groups, eating sweets and cakes and nuts, and 
watching the various entertainments offered for their amusement, 
such as conjurers and performing monkeys. Some of the men 
who have come from religious motives descend—a few at a time, 
for the space is limited—and recite prayers and burn candles in 
the cave-like tomb, sacred by tradition to the holy man. 

Other pilgrimages near Jerusalem occur. On the Feast of 
Pentecost Jews visit the traditional tomb of David (Neby Daoud), 
as this is supposed to be the anniversary of his death. And 
during the month Elul (September), which, as I have before 
mentioned is a time of repentance and preparation for the new 
year, parties of Jews make a kind of religious picnic to the “tomb 
of Rachael” near Bethlehem. There many, especially the 
women, call on Rachael to intercede with God for them, just as 
the virgin Mary is invoked in the Roman Catholic church. 

In Galilee are many spots consecrated to the memory of the 
great rabbis who are associated either with the writing or with 
the study of the talmudical books. Of all such the tomb of none 
is more famous than that of the rabbi Simon Ben Yokhai at Meron 
near Safed. This man is the reputed author of the Zohar. The 
annual feast connected with this place is extremely ancient, and 
the ceremonies are so extraordinary that one cannot but think 
they must be a survival of some pagan rite originally connected 
with some local god. 

Jews come from all lands, often great distances, to attend this 
celebration, which is held on the 33d of Omer.?? Besides 

3 The orthodox Jews do not shave or cut hair or nails during this time except on 
the 1st of Yiar and the 33d of Omer. 


3? Hence the name of the feast, ag omer. 
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the great gathering, the feasting, prayers, and candle-burning 
described above, a great fire (called Had/aka) is in the evening 
kindled, and amid loud shouts, dancing, and drinking, a scene 
that gets wilder and wilder as the night goes on, all kinds of 
objects shawls, silks, and jewelry—are cast into the fire and 


THE TOMB OF ELIJAH ON MOUNT CARMEL, 


consumed. Articles of considerable value are sent from distant 
lands to be burned here, and the sight of the destruction of so 
much property appears to stimulate in quite a peculiar degree the 
excitement of the onlookers. 

For long years this ceremony was unique, but some half cen- 
tury ago the people of Tiberias, determined not to be outdone 
by those of Safed, got up a somewhat similar annual gathering 
at the tomb of the famous rabbi Miér Baal Nes, the great worker 
of miracles, whose name today is the most powerful talisman a 
Jew can use. An oath by him is more binding than one by all 
the Patriarchs combined. Whatever may have been the ulterior 
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motives of those who arranged this new feast, the traditional 
story, generally believed, is that when the tomb of this rabbi was 
being repaired, the two fragments of a broken column that 
marked the spot spontaneously joined themselves into one, the 
upper half raising itself above the lower so that the two pieces 
fitted exactly. From this time the tomb, which had been one of 
many visited in the ordinary way, became a center of new inter- 
est, and since that time an annual gathering has taken place on 
the evening of the 30th of Omer, three days before that at Safed. 

Pilgrims who visit these two feasts often make their way north 
to a tomb, now a Moslem Weli, at a place called Sejed, where 
by tradition lies the body of Bezaleel,33 the son of Uri, the chief 
architect of the tabernacle. Other sacred graves in Galilee are 
those of Hillel and Shammai, at Safed; of Jokhanan, who com- 
pleted the Gamara; of Akaba; and of the great Maimonides, at 
Tiberias. At Safed also is shown the tomb of the Jewess Hannah 
and her seven sons who committed suicide rather than worship 
idols. 

On Mount Carmel the traditional tomb of Elias (Elijah), 
venerated by Christians, Moslems, Druses, and Jews, is visited, 
especially in midsummer; and a special gathering with a feast is 
made on the sabbath after the fast of the 9th of Ab. The Mos- 
lems sacrifice sheep on this occasion. This cave has celebrity as 
a place for the cure of insanity and nervous disorders; and many 
such sufferers are brought and left inside it for a night or more. 
At Joba, a village about two miles north of Damascus, there is a 
similar cave supposed to have been the dwelling-place of Elijah ;3+ 
a synagogue has been built by the Damascus Jews over the site 
(although all the village is Moslem) and people sick with all 
kinds of diseases are brought there for cure. There is no doubt, 
I can vouch from experience, that some hysterical diseases are 
benefited by the “moral” effect of the prolonged darkness amidst 


33 Cf. JosEPHUS, Antiquities, III, vi, 1. 


3% Many such shrines to Elias — or E] Khudr, as he is called by the Moslems — are 
found all over the land, and all are credited with healing properties. Some are pri- 
marily Moslem, some Christian—I am mentioning the two especially patronized by 
Jews. 
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supposed mysteries; but, on the other hand, I have known suf- 
ferers from organic disease to become greatly injured by the 
long night’s exposure in the cold and damp of the little under- 
ground cell. 


In this series of articles I have reviewed the daily prayers, the 
weekly sabbaths, the monthly new moons, and the annual festi- 
vals; we have seen how orthodox Judaism is inextricably inter- 
woven with the thought of a return to the Land of Promise, the 


rebuilding of their city and temple, and the restoration of their — 


national glories; we have seen how religion controls with minute 
directions and rites every duty of the life—babyhood, youth, 
marriage, and death—the very food and dress, and necessarily a 
very large share of the thoughts. Those of us who are not Jews 
must, I feel sure, have learned from this a new meaning to words 
such as those of our Master, “They bind heavy burdens and 
grievous to be borne and lay them on men’s shoulders,’’35 and 
those of Paul, “Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made you free, and be not entangled again with the 
yoke of bondage ;"’* for the whole system of Talmudism is but 
the development of that extreme legalism against which Chris- 
tianity was in so large a degree a protest. 

Judaism, as it appears among the educated Jews of America 
and England, is a very different thing; it is either more like 
Christianity or a simple philosophy. But to the orthodox Jews, 
who form the great majority of the nation, it is not their religion 
at all. My endeavor has been to depict as fairly as possible 
various aspects of Jewish life as we see it around us today in 
Palestine. 


35 Matt. 23: 4. Gal. 5:1. 
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PSALM 55, PARTLY MODERNIZED, 


FOR A DEFEATED CHICAGO MERCHANT. 


By Rev. ALLAN HOBEN, Pu.D., 
Waupun, Wis. 


O Gop, hear me, for my faith in man is broken. The unfair- 
ness and the cruelty of trade are too much for me. My soul is 
stained with it, my protest is raised in vain, my nerves are shat- 
tered, and I am filled with fear (vss. 1-5). Let me away from 
it all—away from the strife and greed to some lone nook in the 
strong and kindly hills beside the still sympathetic waters 
(vss. 6-8). 

Wipe out these liars of the city (vs. 9)—this restless cesspool 
of sin, breeding only the soul-parching fever of gain (vs. 10). 
There is no honor on the board of trade, none (vs. 114). Had 
an enemy sold me out and exulted, I could have borne it and 
asked no pity; but that my best friend, he to whom I uncovered 
my heart, a “brother” in the church—that he should betray 
me... . (vss. 12-14)! 

They are all alike. May death smite them, may the grave 
swallow them up, for they aie only husks filled with evil (vs. 15). 

Now have I nothing left but thee, O God; and unto thee do I 
turn for my only and continual joy (vss. 16,17). The trust 
crushed me; but now that the merciless struggle is over thou 
givest blessed peace (vs. 18). As sure as thou art just, their 
day is coming (vs. 19). How long can a man stab his friend 
with impunity, break his word, and cover unsparing greed with 
oily speech (vss. 20, 21)? As for me, my lesson is learned. 1 
will cast my burden on thee, O God; thou wilt sustain me (vs. 
22), and in the end, I know, thou wilt establish the good and 
utterly overthrow the wicked. So out of the wreck of fortune 
I come to thee, my-Lord and my God. (vs. 23). 
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THE RELIGION OF A MATURE MIND. 


By PROFESSOR EDWIN D. STARBUCK, PuH.D., 
Ziirich, Switzerland. 


A LARGE-SPIRITED book* by Professor George A. Coe, bearing 
the above striking title, first appeared in 1902, and has within 
eighteen months gone through four editions, an unusual record. This 
success, too, is well deserved. The book is beautiful in its fineness of 
literary excellence; there is a grandeur and impressiveness about its 
utterances; it is bold and even daring in its criticism; there is, no less 
markedly, a warmth and delicacy of appreciation of the good in creeds, 
forms, and ceremonies both old and new;; it is all this and more. But 
whatever impression one carries from the volume, one must at least 
feel that there is a magnanimity about it—a breadth of view, a depth 
of insight, an inspiration— which makes it easily occupy an important 
place in the thought-life of the present. One wonders at times whether 
the motive which called it forth was religious, or theological, or 
scientific, or philosophical, or practical. It is certainly all these. It 
embodies the large outlook of a man who has worked abreast of his 
time long enough to feel its ideals, its needs, and its vital problems 
intimately. So that many of the topics treated—the scientific spirit 
in religion, the question of religious authority, the relation of morality 
and religion, the way of entrance into the spiritual life, the tests of 
religious experience, the immanence of God, prayer, the relation of 
Christ to modern life, and others—while common enough in recent 
discussion, and topics that might easily be commonplace, are presented 
with unusual force and conviction. ) 

A work of this kind is especially opportune. If Christianity were 
' a system and not an inner experience, if it were a final product instead 
of a great growing life which asserts itself from within and adjusts 
itself toevery new situation as does every other growing thing, it would 
be threatened at the present tine. The often expressed opinion that 
during the last decades, in the presence of new discoveries and shifting 
ideals, religion has had such a test as perhaps rarely before, can hardly 


t The Religion of a Mature Mind. By GEORGE ALBERT COE, PH.D., Professor 
of Philosophy in Northwestern University. Fourth edition. Chicago: F. H. Revell 
Co., 1903. Pp. 442. $1.35, met. 
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be gainsaid. Mankind has had to face, with, to be sure, its stock of 
life on hand, which draws perennially from the eternal springs, the 
whole problem of life afresh. ‘The supreme practical task now facing 
the Christian world at large,” says the author, “is parallel tothat of the 
college student. Thechurch at large has to emerge from the dogmatic 
and emotional attitude essentially characteristic of youth, into the 
equilibrium of a spiritual maturity which shall include at once intel- 
lectual freedom and illumination, emotional health and practical 
aggressiveness.” It has been inevitable that, in the midst of the unrest 
and uncertainty, the doubtings and negations, the exaggerated conser- 
vatism, the untutored assertions of freedom, and the partial upbuildings 
that are so common, the readjustment of religion which makes it 
answer to the fullest demands of life should come from within religion 
itself. If such a reconstruction has not already been made, this volume 
at least voices, in some sort of an adequate way, the harmony which 
has been working itself out in our midst, between the great things of 
the spiritual life and life itself. 

It represents the educated religious consciousness asserting itself 
and coming into its own estate. And so one can understand how, 
from the standpoint of religious criticism, it takes a ground almost new 
—at least within recent years—a ground which, it is to be wished, 
might become a general and habitual one, that of constructive criticism. 
The religious world has suffered through a period of negative criticism, 
when the few courageous souls among the dissatisfied dared to cry 
against the deaf ears of those who had settled into contentment around 
some finality; and to attack them with ridicule, or sarcasm, or logic, 
or scorn. We have seen enough of “apologetics” and Christian 
“evidences,” reasoning toward foregone conclusions and rejoicing to 
make the improbable look rational and logical, if only it would support 
a system in the supposed interest of a God of veracity, and a Christ 
who never used such tactics in his own behalf. We have had a taste of 
the scientific analysis of religious phenomena, which claims only to 
describe objectively the facts and processes which spring out of some 
inner reality. But it is, perhaps, generally recognized that the 
Baconian ideal, while it has called the world away from hopeless sub- 
jectivity, if followed to its logical limit, never has attained and never 
can attain results, even in physical and biological sciences. In the 
very act of objectifying and classifying, the mind has put its stamp, 
rightly or wrongly, on the world. It has done so again in the least 
act of interpretation. Facts of themselves never speak forth any truth. 
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Each step in any scientific procedure represents the conscious or 
unconscious assertion of the inner life of man of its right to express 
itself, and to square itself with the objective world. If the world were 
old enough to appreciate to its full worth this simple fact, it would 
bring to an end much of the disputation between idealists and material- 
ists, between science and philosophy, and between those who employ 
scientific methods in the study of religion and those, on the other 
hand, whose sole bent is toward worship and religious experience. In 
matters of religious criticism we should find, as one undoubtedly does 
in this volume before us, the spirit of religion uttering its deepest con- 
viction, and at the same time daring to take account of any and all the 
facts of experience, and even rejoicing to adapt and readjust its strong- 
holds to include within itself the essential reality of all those things which 
appeal to mankind asinviolably true. Just because it takes this higher 
ground, it will not satisfy those, whether conservative or radical, who 


are sworn in their hearts to defend always a specific formulation of . 


religious truth or a definite attitude. 

But has this volume itself no presuppositions ? This consideration 
will lead us into the heart of the situation. It is difficult to find a book 
which accepts more warmly and unqualifiedly, as both starting-point 
and goal, the essential postulates of Christianity, God, Christ, duty, and 
love. ‘Let us assume, then, that somehow the bottom fact of our 
being is God ;” “The moral implications of this term [the ideal Christ] 
show us how impossible it is to escape what goes under the name of 
Christ ;” “The great fact of duty stands out upon the human horizon 
as boldly as Mont Blanc from the valley of Chamounix ;” ‘‘ Confidence 
that love is not only a law for us, but also a law for the universe, yields 
a basis of faith.” 

Wherein, then, is the difference between these assumptions and 
those, for example, of the average theologian? In the first place, they 
are recognized as assumptions, or rather postulates, and so capable of 
unlimited scrutiny, and accordingly rejected if they do not satisfy (and 
who could not guess what a Christian scholar would do with them ?), 
or, if retained, then given constantly broader and fuller meaning, since 
“religion requires readjustment as continuous as the struggle for life 
itself,” In this point of view, do not the essentials of religion, for- 
merly accepted as final and absolute, lose some of their majesty, and 
weaken in their binding influence on the lives of men? Rather the 
contrary, since “any flash of insight into the good, however dim and 
incomplete, at once lays obligation upon us.” The volume is, in part, 
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an examination of some of the central postulates of religion to test 
their reasonableness and their fitness to command our complete 
devotion. 

The test, however, what shall that be? This is the essential differ- 
ence between this volume and those to which we have been accustomed 
in religious and theological discussions. The appeal is everywhere and 
always away from logic, and rational consistency, to the “ practical 
reason.” The question is not, What sort of a little self-consistent 
system can I erect here in the midst of this great pulsing life of men? 
but rather, What are the indubitable verities that men have discovered 
by and through the mere fact of living and struggling; what are the 
practical certainties by which they live and without which life would be 
distorted and weakened? This point of view is one that has been 
growing since Kant’s Critigue of the Practical Reason and Schopen- 
hauer’s Four-fold Root of the Doctrine of Sufficient Reason. It is the 
inevitable outcome of the general decline of an intellectualistic psy- 
chology, and also of the adoption of a wholesome degree of empiricism 
in matters of religion. It is the point of view, for instance, of Professor 
James in the recent Gifford Lectures, published under the title, Zhe 
Varieties of Religious Experience (1902). One rejoices to find a man 
who has the wisdom and strength to interpret to us the entire range of 
religious experience from this standpoint, and who has done it with 
such clearness and conviction as has Professor Coe in these essays. 

It is now generally recognized that the reasoning processes are a 
product of experience, developed as a useful tool in clarifying and 
fixing the elements of experience in relation ; they can produce nothing, 
can give no actual results over and above that which is given through 
experience. ‘We go backward into history,” the author aptly remarks, 
“and upward into metaphysics because we have something that needs 
explaining.” It is a pity we have not seen, and a greater pity if we do 
not come fully to recognize, that our theologies and christologies are 
merely attempts to justify experience. Because reason has not recog- 
nized its own limitations, it has been engaged largely in a hopeless 
quest. The verities of religion, when justified by experience, must 
claim the right to stand firm and fearless in the world without waiting 
for the crude attempts of some stilted set of logical sequences to give 
them recognition. Says the author: “The traditional plan seeks to 
develop experience out of the syllogism; the modern scheme begins 
with experience and makes it the chief basis of its theories... . . 
According to one, all practical values depend upon the correetness of 
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somebody’s logic; the other boasts of treasures so secure that no theory 
can endangerthem.”’ What shall we say, then, of the reasoning func- 
tion? Has it no value? Must theology and historical criticism and 
metaphysics count for naught? Reason has, on the contrary, the same 
réle to perform in religion as everywhere else. “Right thinking is one 
factor in the complete integration of life at which religion aims.” It 
exists for the sake, merely, of the skilful examination of the stock of 
experience already on hand. The reader who does not take this fact 
fully into account will doubtless stumble in many parts of the volume. 
In the chapter, for example, on “Some Things That We Know,” if 
the word “know” were taken in a hard and fast sense which implies 
logical necessity, the conclusions would be far from convincing, and 
the skeptic might leave the chapter with scorn and the theologian with 
a feeling of vacancy or of condescending pity and compassion. The 
argument does not claim to be a proof, but an inquiry into those things 
that stand out in our lives as tested facts of experience. Consequently, 
in discussing the “hypothesis of a God who is our Father” we find, 
Looking at the history of man as a whole, and at the history of Christianity 
in particular, we cannot fail to perceive that the God-idea has perennial 
vitality ; or that the Christian form of this idea is an all-conquering one 
The experience of the world as a whole shows that Jesus’ idea of God is the 
best interpreter of life we have as yet discovered, It leaves fewest dark 


corners, and adjusts, better than anything else has done, the practical . 


machinery of life. . . ._. To most men the existence of God is as little in need 
of proof as the duty of loving kindness. The very atmosphere of life has 
divinity in it. 

And so in the remarkable chapter on “The Christ of Personal 
Experience,” which, if read and believed, must either mollify or 
entirely end the differences between Unitarians and Trinitarians, the 
author says: 

The authority of Jesus is nothing more than the fact that he so infuses 
himself into every soul before whom he has been lifted up as to make it 
impossible to be one’s self without making him the Master of one’s life. 
Thus is the Christ of experience more impelling than the Christ of syllogism. 
The one is a fact, the other is a theory We simply refuse to limit our- 
selves to the preferred mode of procedure. Inasmuch as the modern world 
has chosen to make its appeal to experience, we mect it on its own ground, 
saying that experience proves the right of the Christ to the service of our 
lives. 


The bearing of this attitude on “Authority in Religion” can be 
divined. The author adopts the method of Jesus in this respect, and 
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says: “Religious authority is within us. It is what we are, demanding 
to express itself, to be fed, to grow.” What a sinister note this must 
be to those who are safely ensconced behind the authority of spoken 
word or church or creed! And how useless it must sound to those 
who believe that no authority exists! ; 

Certainly few will agree with all the postulates of religion that 
Professor Coe finds in this beginning of the twentieth century to 
stand out as an approximation to the eternal verities. The non- 
Christian reader, for instance, must smile at the author’s assumption 
that the best there is in modern manhood is a direct product of Chris- 
tianity (pp. 128 e¢ a/.), and at the same time Christianity stands justi- 
fied by attributing its undesirable elements to heathen origin (p. 221). 
But the reader who catches the spirit of the book will not care for 
points like this. It is a summons to each person who has a revelation 
of the true and beautiful to utter it with the same warmth and convic- 
tion and hope, so that deep may answer to deep in the lives of men. 

While we have in this way a fresh and imposing contribution to 
religious literature, still one would miss perhaps the greatest value of 
the book if it were judged as a treatise on religious criticism. It speaks 
directly to the lives of men. And indeed, having deposed false 
claimants to infallible authority, and having foresworn the usual 
weapons of defense of religion—in fact, having set religion free and 
vouchsafed to it the right to live its own life and to speak for itself — 
one is interested to know what fresh message it has to bring forth. It 
undoubtedly occupies higher religious ground than iscustomary. And 
in feeling through the pages to find the source of its power to speak 
home to the heart and to stir the will, we find that it centers, perhaps, 
in a solution of the personal relation of the individual to the totality 
of things. The keynote to much of it is a vitalized sense of the 
immanence of God, with all that that implies. 

The belief in the immanence of God has a wondrous power of dissolving 
things. Immerse a priest in it, and he comes out just a man among men. 
Pour it on the place of prayer and upon the instruments of worship, and all 
the glamour and special efficacy disappears. Sprinkle it upon the place of 
business, and behold the partition that separates commerce and industry from 
communion with God is gone (p. 332). . . . . The doctrine of immanence is 
little more than a consistent exposition of the ancient belief that God is not 
only the Creator of the universe, but also the omnipresent Upholder of all 
things (p. 415). . . . . The glory of living and the awfulness of sin rest alike 
upon this inseparable union of the divine andthe human within every individ- 
ual (p. 416). 
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Applying this belief to the question of religious education (chap. 
x), one sees that the chief end is not so much to save men from some- 
thing as to bring the kingdom of God into fruition in the lives of 
children and men. With respect to prayer (chap. xi), instead of 
puzzling ourselves over “answers” to prayer, 

we have found the reason for prayer in prayer itself... .. It carries its end, 
its justification, its efficacy in itself... . . At its highest, it is the conscious 
realization, in some degree, of the union with God that is the supreme end of 
living. 

With reference to the sense of sin (chap. xii), its apparent decline 
means the substitution in society of positive ends instead of negative ; 
that religion is fitting men, not simply for a life to come, but for a divine 
life here in the world. ‘To desire to bring something really worth 
while*to pass—this is the Christian attitude toward life as a whole, and 
this implies all that is included in the Christian attitude toward sin.” 
One of the best fruits of this conception of immanence, is a widened 
interpretation of religion. One feels directly how, through the influ- 
ence of mysticism, emotionalism, dogmatism, intellectualism, and other 
partial tendencies, the term “religion” has come to stand for certain 
special lines of expression. While in reality, as Professor Coe’s 
analyses clearly show, the scientist or moralist or philanthropist often 
has as genuine a religious spirit as many professed religionists, though 
calling it by some other name; that many are religious without know- 
ing it; that religion at its best has the scientific spirit; and that, given 
the right attitude toward the whole of life, and making allowance for 
varying tastes and temperaments, “all the strings of the harp respond 
to God’s touch.” From this one can reconstruct much that the volume 
contains; but the person, even, who has worked out for himself a 
similar interpretation of life and religion will find it throughout 
inspiring and illuminating. 

The volume stands for what is most needed at the present time— 
perspective. It is a time when, rightly or wrongly, as never before, 
perhaps, men are taking into their own hands and working out 
consciously their attitude toward religion, society, and institutional 
life, and, consequently, when all the currents of life need to be taken 
into account. It is a time, especially, when men need to be imbued 
with a right attitude—sincerity, faith, hope, and the desire to be 
constructive units in the ever-recurring and now immanent world- 
awakening. The reader is sure to catch the spirit of the book, and 
wherever it comes it is destined to be asteadying and helpful influence. 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: GENESIS 3:15. 


A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


EWM AMR 
—Ginsburg, Hebrew Bible, 1894. 


kai éxOpav Oyow dvi cod Kal dva Tis yuvatkds, Kal dva pécov 
Tov orépuards gov Kai dva péicov Tov oréppatos abrds cov 
Kal ov adTod 
—Swete, The Old Testament in Greek, 1887. 


Inimicitias ponam inter te et mulierem, 
et semen tuum et semen illius: 
ipsa conteret caput tuum, 
et tu insidiaberis calcaneo ejus. 
—Tischendorf’s Edition of the Vulgate, 1873. 


And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between 
thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head and thou shalt bruise 
his heel. : 


—Authorized Version, 1611. 
—Revised Version (British Edition), 1885. 


And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between 
thy seed and her seed: he shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise 


his heel. 
—Revised Version (American Standard Edition), 1901. 


And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between 
thy seed and her seed; he will make at thy head, whilst thou shalt 


make at his heel. 
—Dillmann, Commentary on Genesis (Eng. transl. 1897), 1886. 
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Sin shall go on from age to age, struggling with man for the 
mastery, and man shall be wounded as he tramples upon it; but he 
shall crush it in the end. 


—McFadyen, Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly Historians, 1901. 


I will also set enmity between thee and the woman, and between 
thy offspring and her offspring ; they shall bruise thee in the head and 
thou shalt wound them in the heel. 


—Mitchell, The World Before Abraham, According to Gen. I-XIJ, 1901. 


And enmity will I put between thee and the woman, and between 
thy seed-and her seed,— 
He shall crush thy head, 
But thou shalt crush his heel. 
—Rotherham, The Emphasized., Bible, 1902. 


Because of the part played by the serpent in the Fall of man, there 
- will be deadly hostility between mankind and the serpent family. 
They will wage perpetual war upon one another, man striving to crush 
the serpent’s head and the serpent aiming to wound man in the legs or 


feet.’ 
—BIBLICAL WORLD, 


* The Genesis story to which this verse belongs is not to be understood as a literal 
account of historical fact, but as a prumitive Hebrew explanation and description of 
the origin of sin. The religious conceptions which it presents are those of learly 
prophetism, and they contain a messianic significance: though sin came into the world 
by the evil choice of mankind, and would during this world-era bring trouble and pain 
to men, in the final outcome humanity would, by the grace and help of God, triumph 
over sin and annihilate it. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PROPHETIC ELEMENT 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By WILLIAM R.. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


Il. THE GENERAL SCOPE OF THE PROPHETIC ELEMENT. 
DEFINITION AND PRINCIPLES. 


§14. The Word ‘Prophet’? and the Hebrew word of which it is a 
require consideration. 

. Does gro in “pro-phet” mean “before” or “for”? What is the 
ile of, the Greek word phe-mi from which the second syllable of - 
“prophet” is derived? 

2. Compare with this the word “pre-diction,” which is of Latin 
origin, and note the difference. 

3. Consider the meanings assigned the Hebrew root a-ha’, from 
which a-dhi’, “prophet,” comes; does it mean (a) “to bubble forth,” 
the prophet being thus represented as one through whom prophecy 
bubbles forth, as the spring bubbles forth from the earth? or (4) simply 
“to speak” (cf. the Assyrian root, which means “to call, name”), the 
prophet being thus simply a spokesman? or (c) “to speak softly,” “to 
be exalted” (cf Arabic), thus representing the prophet as an involun- 
tary speaker, one speaking under compulsion, as in an ecstatic vision? 

4. Note the meaning of the word “prophecy” as used of Saul and 
others in 1 Sam. 10:5, 6, 10, 13; 18:10; I9:20—24; its use with music, 
the frenzy implied, the violence indicated; also the characterization of 
Elisha by Jehu’s servants as “mad fellow,” 2 Kings 9:11; and 
consider the relation between prophecy and insanity in their outward 
manifestation. 

5. Consider the note in 1 Sam. 9:9 which refers to the introduction 
of the word “prophet” as a substitute for an earlier word “seer.” 

6. Note also that the word is used of an official class, characterized 
as “false prophets;” ¢f especially Deut. 13:1-6; 18:20-22, and many 
places; ¢. g., Isa. 28:7; Jer. 2:26; 4:9. 

7. Decide in what sense Amos’s denial (7:14) that he is a ee 
or the son of a prophet is to be taken. 
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8. Consider the discredited position of the “prophet” in the days of 
Zechariah, as indicated in Zech. 13: 2-6. 

9. Note, on the other hand, the meaning of “prophet” called for in 
the statement (Exod. 7:1) that Aaron is to be a prophet to Moses (¢/. 
Jer. 15:19). 

See the commentaries on 1 Sam. 9:9, especially those of H. P. SmitH (1899), 
BuDDE (1902), and THENIUS-LOHR (1898); and the Hebrew dictionaries, viz., 


Brown-DrivEr-Briccs (1891 ff.), GESENIUS-BUHL (13th ed., 1899), and SIEGFRIED- 
STADE (1893). 

See also REDsLOB, Der Begriff des Nabi (1839); EWALD, Commentary on the 
Prophets of the Old Testament, Vol. 1, pp. 8 f.; HUPFELD, Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, Vol. Ill, p. 40; DELITZSCH, Assyrisches Handworterbuch, p. 441; 
KUENEN, The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel, pp. 42 ff., HOFFMANN, Zeitschrift fiir 
die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. 111, pp. 87 ff.; W.R.Smitu, Prophets of Israel 
(2d ed.), pp. 390 f; OEHLER, Old Testament Theology, pp. 363 ff.; MAYBAUM, Die 
Entwickelung des israelitischen Prophetenthums, p. 113; FLEISCHER in DELITZSCH’s 
Genesis (4th ed.), p. 552; SCHULTZ, Old Testament Theology, Vol. 1, pp. 264 ff.; 
WELLHAUSEN, Composition des Hexateuchs (3d ed.) p. 242; ORELLI, Old Testa- 
ment Prophecy, pp. 11 f.; BRricGs, Messianic Prophecy, pp. 14 ff.; K6OniGc, Der Offen- 
barungsbegriff des Alien Testaments, Vol. I, pp. 73 ff.; GIESEBRECHT, Die Beru/s- 
begabung der alttestamentlichen Propheten (1897); SMEND, Lehrbuch der alitestament- 
lichen Religionsgeschichte (2d ed., 1899), p. 80; KiTVYEL, Prophetie und Weissagung 
(1899); K6nic, Das Berufsbewusstsein der altlestamentlichen Propheten (1900); 
KRAETZSCHMAR, Prophet und Seher im alten Israel (1901); A. B. DAVIDSON in 
Hastincs’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. lV, pp. 108 f.; CHEYNE, Encyclopedia Biblica, 
cols. 3853 f.,5 BEWER, American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, Vol. 
XVIII (1902), p. 120; W. R. HARPER, /uternational Critical Commentary on Amos 
and Hosea (1904), pp. 5 f.; and HOLZINGER (1898) and GUNKEL (1901) on Gen. 20:7. 


§15. The Words for “Seer” and “Vision” also occupy an important 
place in prophecy. 

1. Note the use of 7é-’eh in Isa. 30:10; 1 Sam. 9:9 ff.; 2 Chron. 
16:7, 10. 

2. Note the use of Qézeh in Am. 7:12; Isa. 30:10; Mic. 3:7; 
2 Chron. 33:18; 2 Sam. 24:11; 2 Chron. 9:29; 29:30. 

3. Note the use of “vision” in Isa. 21:2; 29:11; 28:18; Joel 3:1; 
Job 4:13; 7:14; 2 Sam. 7:17; Zech. 13:4. 

4. Consider again 1 Sam. 9:9, and explain the significance of this 
change; when and why did the new word come in? 

5. Observe that these words originally marked the method of 
receiving the divine communication, it being seen in a vision, that is, 
an ecstacy or trance (Dan. 8:13, 17, 26), or a dream (Isa. 29:7); but in 
time they came to designate the utterance or writing of the message, as 
in Jer. 23:16; Hab. 2:2; Hos. 12:11; Nah. 1:1; Isa. 1:1. 
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See on visions and similar phenomena: OEHLER, Ueber das Verhdltniss der 
alttestamentlichen Prophetie sur heidnischen Mantik (1861); Baur, Der Prophet Amos, 
p. 400; Dun, Die Theologie der Propheten, pp. 86ff.; OEHLER, Theology of the Old 
Testament, §§ 207, 209; KUENEN, The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel, pp. 76-85; KONIG, 
Der Offenbarungsbegriff des alten Testamentes, Vol. 11, pp. 8-60; MAYBAUM, Die Ent- 
wickelung des israelitischen Prophetenthums, pp. 1-6; Briccs, Messianic Prophecy, pp. 
6-10; RIEHM, Alttestamentliche Theologie, pp. 20 ff., 212 ff.; ScHULTZ, Old Testament 
Theology, Vol. 1, pp. 250 ff., 275-79, 281 ff.; ORELLI, Old Testament Prophecy, pp. 4 ff.; 
MEINHOLD, Prophetie und Schwdarmerei (1892); GUNKEL, Schépfung und Chaos, pp. 
323-27; W. R. SMITH, Prophets of Israel, pp. 219°ff., 421; BORCHERT, “Die Visionen der 
Propheten,” Zheologische Studien und Kritiken (1895), pp. 217 ff.; DILLMANN, A/e- 
testamentliche Theologie, PP- 477 f£.,494; SCHWARTZKOPFF, Die prophetische Offenbarung 
(1896); SMEND, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte (2d ed.), pp. 82 ff.; 
GIESEBRECHT, Die Berufsbegabung der alttestamentlichen Propheten, pp. 38-72; DRIVER, 
Joel and Amos, pp. 200 ff., cf p. 126; MACDONALD, Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, Vol. XX (1899), pp. 89 ff., 96, 109 f., 117; MORGAN, arts. “Trance” and 
“Vision,” HastTINnGs’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. IV; VoLz AND CHEYNE, art. 
“Prophetic Literature,” (§§ 19, 20), Encyclopaedia Biblica. 

§16. The Prophetic Vocabulary contains also other words deserving 
special study, among which are: 

1. The word ze’um, translated “saith” in Ps. 110:1; this would be 
better rendered “utterance,” “oracle” (cf also in Ps. 36:1; Prov. 
30:1), and really means “whispering,” “murmuring ;” it is used espe- 
cially with divine names, ¢. g., Gen. 22:16; Isa. 14 :22f.; 30:1; 
02255. 222 255: Am. 8:3; Baek. 
13:6; 16:58; Jer.2:22; 46:18; 49:5; Nah. 2:14; Zech. 13:2; 
but also with the name of a prophet in an ecstatic state, cf Numb.. 
24:3,15; 2 Sam. 23:1. 

2. The word massa’, translated “‘ burden,” “utterance,” “oracle.” 
(a) Note the use of the verb (=“‘lift up”) in Numb. 23:7; Mic. 2:44; 
Isa. 14: 4, when the reference is to some formal or solemn utterance. 
(4) Examine the word in Isa. 13; 1; 14:28; 15:1; 2 Kings 9:25; 
Hab. 1:1. (¢) Note, however, that in Jer. 23: 33, 34, 36, 38 the use of 
this word is strictly prohibited. 

3. The use of “word” (Heb. dadhar) is also to be noticed as a 
technical one, designating the utterance of the prophet, as dis- 
tinguished from the “law” (¢érah) of the priest, and the “counsel” of 
the sage (cf Jer. 18:18). 

4. The phrase “And Jehovah (or God) said,” or “Thus. said 
Jehovah,” is frequently used to designate a prophetic utterance (¢/. 
Am. 3, 6, 9) 8, 13; 232%, Hos. 9:1; Ton. 8: 97: 98; 
43:25 jer. 9:12; 22:26; 13:1; Ezek. 6:21; 8:5; 30:13; Zech. 
8:9; 11:15. Concerning this phrase, it may be noted (a) that it 
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does not indicate the method of speech employed by the deity, since it 
is used of all the methods of divine communication; (4) that in 
many cases it designates the prompting of the heart, the voice of 
conscience, and consequently is used by the false prophet (Jer. 
28:2 ff.; 1 Kings 22:11) who, perhaps, really thinks that he is utter- 
ing the “ word of God,” and also of ideas which later experience shows 
God would not indorse; cf the lying spirit placed by God in the 
mouths of the prophets (1 Kings 22:19-23); (¢) that time was 
required to sift the alleged “sayings of God,” and to determine 
whether, after all, they bore the divine stamp; observe the provision 
made for this in Deut. 18: 22f. 

See especially Briccs, Messianic Prophecy, pp. 12-22; ORELLI, Old Testa- 
tament Prophecy, 5-13; GIESEBRECHT, Die Berufsbegabung der alttestamentlichen 
Propheten; KOn1G, Das Berufsbewusstsein der alttestamentlichen Propheten; Volz, 
art. “Prophetic Literature” (§§ 14f.), Encyclopedia Biblica. 

§17. Definitions of Prophecy. 

1. The Rationalistic School of interpretation excludes from prophecy 
everything that points to guidance by a higher power, and then reduces 
it to the level of ordinary human composition. Prophecy, from this 
point of view, may be defined as a system of thought (a) intended to 
lift the people to an ethical conception of the deity; (4) advocated 
by men of various degrees of moral and intellectual attainment, some 
of whom were fanatics, others men of great spiritual endowment; (c) 
including coarse and extravagant pictures of the people’s sins, and 
varied by prognostications of the future which were more likely to 
prove false than true. 

Here may be classified such works as SPINOZA, 7ractatus theologico-politicus 
_ (1670), chaps. i-iii; Hitzic, Vorlesungen tiber biblische Theologie und messianische 
Weissagungen des Alten Testaments (1880); RENAN, History of the People of Israel; 
and, with some reservation, KUENEN, Prophets and Prophecy in Israel. 

2. The Predictive School of interpreters, on the other hand, ignores 
very largely any relationship between prophecy and history, treats 
prediction as the most important factor in prophecy, and demands an 
exact fulfilment in letter or spirit of every predicted utterance. From 
this point of view, prophecy may be defined as the foretelling, by 
information granted directly through revelation, of occurrences which 
were contingent, and which, therefore, were not to be foreknown by 
human wisdom. 

To this school belong, for example: HENGSTENBERG, Christology of the Old 
Testament (1872-75); R. PAYNE SMITH, Prophecy a Preparation for Christ (1871); 
GuioaG, The Messianic Prophecies (1879); PEMBER, The Great Prophecies concerning 
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the Gentiles, the Jews, and the Church of God (1881); STANLEY LEATHES, Old Testa- 
ment Prophecy; Its Witness as a Record of Divine Foreknowledge (1880); THOMAS 
NEWTON, Dissertations on the Prophecies Which Have Remarkably Been Fulfilled, 
etc. (1883); W. H. GREEN, Moses and the Prophets (1883). 

3. Lhe Historical School of interpretation places great emphasis: 
upon the historical connections of prophetic utterances, relegates pre- 
diction to a less prominent position than is given it by the Predictive 
School, and endeavors to trace through the centuries the beginnings, 
the growth and climax, and the decay and death of this movement of 
Israelitish thought. From this point of view, prophecy may be defined 
as a special form of religious instruction, in which effort is made to 
illustrate and to formulate the principles in accordance with which the 
Ruler of the universe conducts his government of nations and of indi- 
viduals. 

As representative of this school, which is now dominant, may be cited: W. 
ROBERTSON SMITH, Prophets of Israel; CORNILL, Prophets of /srael; KIRKPATRICK, 
Doctrine of the Prophets; RifHM, Messianic Prophecy; SMEND, Lehrbuch der alttesta- 
mentlichen Religionsgeschichte; MARTI, Geschichte der tsraelitischen Religion; MONTE- 
FIORE, Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. 

§ 18. History in its Relation to Prophecy. 
attention: 

1. A knowledge of Israelitish history is necessary for any proper 
understanding of Old Testament prophecy; still further, there is 
needed an acquaintance also with that wider Semitic history of which 
Israelitish history is only a part. This becomes evident in the study 
of such a prophet as Isaiah, whose voice was heard on all the great 
political issues at a time when Israel’s interests were closely interwoven 
with those of Egypt and Assyria. ; 

2. The history of a period is fundamental to the prophecy of that 
period, since the history lies back of the prophecy and supports it. 
Even more, the history produces the prophecy; the historical event, 
in any case, furnishes the situation which prophecy undertakes to 
interpret. Consider from this point of view the prophecies of Isaiah 
uttered in connection with the embassy of Merodach-Baladan to 
Hezekiah (chap. 39). 

3. If prophecy has in it a divine element, then history has the 
same. If history is human—that is, determined by the will of man, 
characterized by the limitations of human weakness—so is prophecy. 
The prophet conveys a true conception of God’s will, but he is limited 
in his work by the character of the language which he employs, by 
the ignorance and wilfulness of the people whom he addresses, and by 
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the weakness inherent in his own humanity, and inseparable from the 
situation in which he does his work. 

§ 19. The Time, Form, and Substance of Prophecy are conditioned : 

1. The “ime of utterance of a given prophecy was determined by 
the time of the occurrence of the event or experience which gave rise 
to the prophecy. If the event or experience had been postponed, the 
preaching of the particular truth taught by the event would have been 
postponed. Each truth was appropriately made known at a particular 
time in the history which, as it proceeded, furnished a basis for the 
announcement of that truth. Every crisis signified the promulgation of 
some new truth ; ¢. g., Isaiah’s doctrine of the inviolability of Jerusalem 
was announced in connection with Sennacherib’s attempt upon the city. 

2. The form of the prophetic utterance was also determined by 
the historical event out of which it grew. The same truth takes on 
varying forms in different periods. The form in every case finds its 
explanation in the particular circumstances with which it stood closely 
related. Consider, for example, the apocalyptic, enigmatical character 
of the prophecy of Daniel in the light of the tyrannical oppression 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, in whose reign it was written. 

3. The very substance of prophecy was dependent upon and deter- 
mined by the historical event. Amos preaches destruction in view of 
an approaching Assyrian invasion. Isaiah announces the doctrine of 
the remnant when Jerusalem’s existence is threatened. Jeremiah’s 
doctrine of individualism appears at the very moment when national 
existence is about to perish. When loyal Israel is languishing in 
captivity, the reproach and sport of her enemies, the doctrine of a 
suffering servant is presented. At this time, too, arguments for the 
oneness of God are urged more earnestly than before. At the time of 
the restoration, prophecy concerns itself with the rebuilding of the 
temple. The substance of prophecy cannot, in any case, be separated 
from the history of the prophetic people. 

§ 20. Prophecy’s Relation to the Nation’s Past, Present, and Future.— 
Prophecy had to do with all three spheres of time: 

1. With the past, when the speaker presents for the encouragement 
or the warning of his countrymen the record of God’s dealings in for- 
mer times with the nation and with individuals — sorzes of the nation’s 
apostasy and consequent slavery; of a king’s crime and the punish- 

ment which followed ; of a royal prayer and a miraculous deliverance ; 
of a prophetic mission and a city turned from sin, such as are found 
throughout Genesis, Exodus, Samuel, and Kings. 
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2. With the present, when the prophet describes the wickedness and 
iniquity which he sees on every side and rebukes it; or observes a 
true desire for righteousness and approves it—fzcfures of the corrup- 
tion and debauchery existing among the ruling classes; of extortion 
and oppression practiced upon the poor; of faithlessness and skepti- 
cism toward the nation’s God Jehovah; of peace and prosperity the 
result of obedience, such as occupy a large portion of the space of 
written prophecy. See, for example, Am. 3:9-15; 5:4-12; Hos. 
411-19; Zeph. 2:1—3:7; Jer. 3:21—4:5. 

3. With the future, when the prophet, acquainted with the laws 
in accordance with which the divine will acts, and knowing therefore 
that which must follow this or that line of conduct, directs his thoughts 
to the glorious future, with all its splendid prospects for the nation 
and its ideal government; or in tones of thunder depicts the divine 
judgment which must inevitably fall upon a land so full of corruption 
and idolatry, and leave it a scene of desolation. Cf. Isa., chap. 28; 
Am. 9:11-15; Ezek., chaps. 6, 7. ; 

§ 21. Prediction occupies a large and important place in prophecy, 
and may be considered from the point of view of — 

1. Jts immediate purpose, viz., to influence the minds of the people 
directly addressed. Here it is important to observe (a) that every pre- 
diction grew out of two factors: one, the historical situation; the 
other, the body of principles received and applied by the prophets; 
(4) that prediction in almost every case was general rather than specific ; 
(c) that general predictions were frequently applied specifically by New 
Testament writers, ¢. g., Isa. 9:1, 2; cf Matt. 4:14 ff.; Isa. 29:13; of. 
Matt. 15:8 f. 

2. Lts conditional character. Study Jer. 18: 1-10 and note: (a) When 
the prediction contained a threat, and the people for this reason gave 
heed to the words of the threat, the calamity threatened did not fall; 
in other words, the prediction ‘remained unfulfilled; and (4) when 
the prediction took the form of a promise, and the people gave no 
heed to the words of the prophet uttering the promise, the thing 
promised was not given; in other words, the prediction was unful- 
filled. The predictions of the prophet who was able by his preaching 
to turn the people from their sins were not fulfilled, the prophet’s suc- 
cess rendering the fulfilment unnecessary; while on the other hand, 
the predictions of disaster made by a prophet who had failed to reach 
the hearts of the people were the predictions which received fulfil- 
ment. 4 
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3. Lts more distant purpose, as shown by time, the New Testament 
writers, and human experience. This distant purpose (a) rested upon 
the fact that the prophets’ words were based upon principles true for 
all time, and therefore capable of application to every situation which 
corresponded in general to the situation for which the words were 
originally intended ; (4) presupposes the introductory and preparatory 
character of the history in connection with which the utterances were 
made; (c) is to be closely connected in every case with the immediate 
purpose ; (@) is to be interpreted in the light of the fact that in many 
cases the prophets were setting forth lofty and inspiring ideals in 
highly poetic and figurative language, the exact realization of which in 
every detail is not to be expected ; see, ¢. g., Isa. 2: 2-4; 11:6-9; Zech. 
14:16-21. 

On predictive prophecy see Briccs, Messianic Prophecy, chap. ii; KUENEN, 
Prophets and Prophecy in Israel, chap. v; ORELLI, Old Testament Prophecy, pp. 50-62; 
A. B. Davipson in Hastinocs’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. IV, pp. 120 f.; Vouz, art. 
“Prophetic Literature ” (§§ 16 f.), Encyclopedia Biblica; HOFFMANN, Weissagung und 
Erfiillung (1841); KitTEL, Profetie und Weissagung (1899). 

§ 22. The Prophet Himself is to be thought of — 

1. As one of the people, the product of the agencies at work in the 
nation, identified in spirit and life with his age, choosing one or another 
of the political parties of his times, and always speaking a message 
primarily intended for his contemporaries. 

2. As a reformer, whose chief function was to improve the religious 
condition of his people, dealing with the sins of his day rather than 
with those of other periods, never speaking except to influence the 
lives and thoughts of those whom he addressed. 

3. As himself one of the objective factors influencing his people and 
his age, representing ideas wholly in advance of his times, urging poli- 
cies directly in contrast with those of his age, contending with an 
audacious courage against the tendencies of his times, and all the while 
shaping and molding these times. 


§ 23. The Prophetic Work is also to be considered from the point of 
of view of — 

1. The prophet’s life in each case, and his relation to the technical 
schools of the prophets which were in vogue. Some were professional 
prophets, among these the so-called false prophets; others refused to 
be so considered. Some were priests, especially in the closing periods 
of prophetic work. Some lived in the cities; others came from the 
country. Some were of royal blood; others, of the most humble 
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parentage. Some exercised the powers of king or dictator; others 
lived the life of martyrs and were placed in dungeons. 

See 1 Sam, 10:9-12, 25 ff.; 11:14 f.; 13:8 ff.; 1 Kings 19:19 ff.; 20:35; 22:27 £.; 
2 Kings 2:15 ff.; Amos 7:14 ff.; Jer. 1:1; 38:6; Ezek. 1:3; 4:14. 

2. His relation to the priest. At first priest and prophet were hardly 
to be distinguished ; later the prophet’s high conceptions of God and 
life bring him into direct conflict with the priests of his times; after a 
time, prophet and priest join hands in promulgating the new law of 
Deuteronomy, the priest thereby gaining great advantage; still later, 
the priest with the written “law” takes the place of the prophet and 
his “‘ word,” the last prophets being themselves priests. 

See 1 Sam., chap. 3; 7: 5-11; Hos. 4:6-10; 5:1 ff.; Amos 7:10 ff.; 2 Kings, chaps. 
22 and 23; Ezek. 1:3; 4:14; chaps. 40-48; Hag. 2:11 ff.; Mal. 1:6-14; 2: 1-9. 

3. His relation to the sage—one of sympathy and co-operation, 
although the prophet always represented the national point of view, 
while the sage stood for the universal. 

See Prov. 29:18; Am. 5:10; Isa. 29:21; Prov. 11:21; and 20:7; cf Jer. 32:18; 
and cf. CHEYNE, Job and Solomon, pp. 119 ff., 182 f. 

§24. Israelitish History, Literature, and Prophecy share alike in the 
characteristics of the Israelitish development. 

1. Lsraelitish history, whatever may have been the special divine 
relationship sustained to it, includes, on the part of its greatest leaders, 
actions of the most sinful character, and, on the part of the nation itself, 
actions and institutions of the most degraded character. It is the his- 
tory of a nation, starting on the level of other nations, and gradually 
rising, through the influence of great leaders, to a more and more noble, 
more and more true, conception of God, and with every step upward 
leaving behind some belief or custom inherited from paganism which 
has become inconsistent with the higher ideal of God. This history 
exhibits the influence of the divine spirit — an influence exerted with all 
the strength of almighty power acting in consistency with other attri- 
butes, and working in the hearts of a people held down by sin. 
It is, in short, the story of a nation lifted little by little from the lowest 
condition of nomadism, and exhibiting at each stage of progress the 
weaknesses and sins common to peoples at that stage of advancement. 

2. Lsraelitish literature, whatever may have been the special divine 
relationship sustained to it, contains different and differing accounts of 
the same event, including errors and inconsistencies in statement, if 
interpreted in the light of history and science, and shows a total disre- 
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gard for the common laws of history-writing accepted in our time. 
It is the literature of a nation passing through successive periods of 
national growth, each period making some new contribution toward a 
better knowledge of God and of his relationship to man. This litera- 
ture exhibits the influence of the divine spirit—an influence exerted 
with all the strength of almighty power acting in consistency with other 
attributes, and working in the hearts of a people of Semitic blood, living 
during these periods of the world’s history. The literature shared all 
of the merits and the demerits of the history. Whatever one was, the 
other was. It is, in short, the literature of a people brought, from 
time to time, into contact with the great nations of the world, absorb- 
ing from these nations good, as well as bad, and transmitting to the 
next age the accumulations of the past to be arranged and interpreted 
according to the ideas of each successive period. 

3. Old Testament prophecy is both history and literature ; the former, — 
- if viewed as a movement; the latter, if viewed as the product of that 
movement. The prophets made history as well as literature. As agents 
of the higher power which they firmly believed had especially called 
them to its service, they entered heartily into everything that consti- 
tuted national life. At times they were actually in full control of the 
nation’s development and for a period they almost exclusively consti- 
tuted the literary class. Whatever is said of Israel’s history may be 
said of Israel’s prophetism; whatever is said of Israel’s literature 
may be said of Israel’s prophecy. It wasa movement, in some respects 
the most eventful in the history of human thought, exhibiting more 
definitely than any other, perhaps, the direct influence of the Holy 
Spirit. 
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Current @pinion. 


Luke’s Use of Mark's Gospel. 

Sir John Hawkins, author of the valuable contribution to the syn- 
optic problem entitled Horae Synopticae, discusses in the Expository 
Times for December the interrelation of the two accounts of the pas- 
sion in the second and third gospels. He holds that the principle is 
established that the gospel of Mark is earlier than the gospels of Mat- 
thew and Luke, that it was taken up bodily into these two later books, 
and served as the framework of each. There are, however, certain 
exceptions and qualifications of this hypothesis which must be made. 
For instance, Luke has two long sections (6:20—8:3 and 9:51—18:14) 
which do not appear in Mark, and he omits from his gospel one whole 
Markan section (6:45—8:26); while Matthew, in chaps. 8-13, almost 
ignores the order of the parallel Markan narrative. Further, in Luke’s 
passion narrative (22:14—24:10) there are noticeable departures from the 
Markan narrative, although the latter surely serves as the basis of the 
former: (1) In this section Matthew’s gospel adheres nearly twice as 
closely as Luke’s to the language of Mark. (2) The new matter (non- 
Markan) which Luke adds to his account of the passion, while not 
much more in amount than the new matter which Matthew adds to his 
passion account, is brought into connection with the Markan material 
in a strikingly free way. (3) Luke’s account of the passion presents 
twelve transpositions or inversions, verbal and substantial, of Mark’s 
order ; few of these are of any practical importance in the way of giv- 
ing us different impressions as to the course of events. 

The conclusion reached is that Matthew used a written gospel of 
Mark in preparing his gospel, while Luke used an oral form of the 
same work. 


The Letter-Writing of the Apostolic Age. 


Communication by letter, says Professor Ramsay (in the Expositor 
for December) was one of the chief means of promoting Christianity, 
second only to visitation in person or by messenger. The early Chris- 
tians saw the possibilities of correspondence, and therefore developed 
the letter into new forms, applied it to new uses, and placed it on a 
much higher plane. It became an effective agency for consolidating 
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and maintaining the sense of unity among the scattered members of 
, the one universal church. In this way the congregations expressed their 
mutual affection and sympathy and sense of brotherhood, asked coun- 
sel of one another, gave advice with loving freedom and plain speaking 
to one another, imparted mutual comfort and encouragement, and gen- 
erally expressed their sense of their common life. 

This gave rise to a new kind of epistolary literature—the general 
letter addressed to a whole congregation or to the entire church of 
Christ. It was the apostle Paul, above all others, who created this new 
type of correspondence. These letters are true letters, in the sense 
that they spring from the heart of the writer and speak direct to the 
heart of the readers ; that they rise out of the actual situation in which 
the writer conceives the readers to be placed; that they express the 
writer’s keen and living sympathy with and participation in the for- 
tunes of the whole class of persons addressed ; that they are not affected 
by any thought of publication for a wider public than the persons 
immediately addressed. On the other hand, the letters of this classexpress 
general principles of life and conduct, religion and ethics, applicable toa 
wider range of circumstances than those which have called forth the spe- 
cial letter; and the letters appeal as emphatically and intimately to all 
Christians and in all time as they did to those addressed in the first 
instance. As expressing general truths and universal principles, those 
letters must have been the result of long and careful thought, though 
the final expression was often hasty and called forth by some special 
occasion. 


What the Bible Can Do for Us. 


In a pamphlet entitled Christianity with a Book, Rev. Philip S. 
Moxom, D.D., of Springfield, Mass., describes six ways in which the 
Bible can be of supreme service to men: (1) The Bible makes vivid 
and powerful the sense of God—his creative power, his unfailing 
providence, his perfect righteousness, his abundant mercy toward 
mankind, and his unfaltering purpose of good to all his creatures. (2) 
The Bible awakens the sense of sin by its unmistakable revelation of 
the divine law and by its insight into the heart and life of men; most 
of all does it bring into clear light the defects and the guilt of man- 
kind by its exhibition of the perfect life of Jesus. (3) The Bible dis- 
closes the purpose and method of salvation; the prophets and psalmists 
grasped the fact of divine forgiveness and deliverance and inspiration 
but imperfectly, yet their vision anticipated the revelation which 
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shines forth with noonday clearness in the teaching and personality of 
Jesus. (4) The Bible awakens and strengthens the hope of immor-, 
tality; the belief in immortality antedates the Bible, but the message 
and the resurrection of Jesus purified the hope and exalted it into an 
assured and joyous faith. (5) The Bible quickens intelligence, pro- 
vokes thought, and pushes man on in the course of his proper develop- 
ment; no single influence in the world has wrought so strongly for 
mental awakening and progress as the Christian Scriptures ; this book, 
with its divine message, has been the greatest educational force ever 
known. (6) The Bible civilizes life by setting before the mind a lofty 
standard of morals and making sensitive the conscience ; by socializing 
men through its inculcation of good-will and obedience to law; by 
quickening their sense of obligation to promote the general weal, 
inciting to industry and thrift, and making life clean, wise, and 
humane. There is one Sovereign, one Father, one family; it recog- 
nizes no differences of race; as men are drawn to its standard of life, 
they are drawn to one another, and all appear as citizens of one king- 
dom of God. 


Public Schools and Religious Education. 

President Arthur T. Hadley, LL.D., of Yale University, in a recent 
address upon “Education and Religion,” expresses clearly some of 
the most important ideas connected with this subject. After setting 
forth the views of the secularist on the one side, and of the advocate 
of church schools on the other, he shows that the antagonism of both 
. parties is to be overcome by a higher view which unifies the secular 
school and the church school. He says: I do not believe that improve- 
ment is to be sought by substituting religious instruction for secular 
instruction, or by superadding one to the other as though the two were 
separate. I do not believe that you can prepare a man for citizenship 
by teaching a godless knowledge in one part of the school time and a 
set of religious principles in another part—any more than you can pre- 
pare a man for heaven by letting him cheat six days of the week and 
having him listen to the most orthodox doctrines on the seventh. I 
believe that both in school life and in after-life the moral training and 
the secular training must be so interwoven that each becomes a part of 
the other. If we can really get into our minds the fact that in any 
system of education, classical, scientific, or manual, accuracy and ideal- 
ism are far more important than mere knowledge, we shall do away 
with the force of the objection that our teaching has no effect in char- 
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acter-building. For the formation of habits of accuracy and the 
development of ideals are themselves the very essence of character- 
building. If you can teach in this manner and in this spirit, the 
antithesis between education and religion disappears. Spelling and 
arithmetic, poetry and history, games and friendship, become lessons 
in conduct and helps to the formation of character. 

Under such a conception, sound religious teaching is the outgrowth 
of good secular teaching. The use of the Bible in the schools justifies 
itself because it does, in fact, give those lessons in conduct and char- 
acter which we regard as fundamentally important. Wherever we have 
tried to make Bible reading a thing apart from the rest of the school 
work, which we used because we thought that the Bible was verbally 
inspired, we found difficulty in defending our course against those tax- 
payers who denied that the Bible had any such special authority, and 
against those others who believed that there was a church authority at 
least co-ordinate with the Bible. But when we make our religious and 
moral aim as broad as our whole field of instruction, and use the Bible 
as we use any other book of poetry or history, then can we justify our 
principles in the face of all the world and look forward with confidence 
to the results which will follow the application of those principles. 

To sum the whole matter up: The supposed antithesis between 
secular training and religious training arises from a misconception of 
what is involved in good training of any kind. People see the differ- 
ence between bad secular education and bad religious education, and 
they assume that there must be a-corresponding difference between 
good secular education and good religious education. This is by no 
means the case. When a master of a public school is occupied only 
with teaching facts and principles, and when a master of a religious 
institution is occupied only with teaching dogmas and observances, 
they necessarily work at cross-purposes ; but the mere learning of facts 
and principles is not the vitally important part of secular education, 
nor is the learning of doctrines and observances the vitally important 
part of religious education. The formation of habits of discipline and 
the development of ideals of unselfishness is the essentially important 
thing in a good education of either kind. When we have grasped this 
truth, we shall see that there is in the field of education the same har- 
mony between the true needs of the world and the true needs of the 
church which exists in every other department of human life. 
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G@rploration and Discovery. 


THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


AT the last annual meeting of the Palestine Exploration Fund, held 
in London, June 22, 1903," the greatest interest centered about 
the excavations at Gezer, carried on for the Fund under the super- 
vision of Mr. R. A. Stewart Macalister. Gezer is located at the modern 
“Tell Jezer, near the village of Abad Shaishch, and four miles W. N. W. 
of ’Amwis, the ancient Nicopolis, to the right of the road from Jaffa 
to Jerusalem.”* Sir Charles Wilson, in his address at the annual meet- 
ing, described some of the chief results of work on that mound. 

Gezer, like every ancient mound that represents ruins of cities or 
fortresses, soon revealed under the excavators’ spade the presence of 
stratification of the débris of which it was composed. Beginning at 
the bottom or two lowest strata, it was found that the site was occupied 
by an aboriginal, non-Semitic race, of slight build and small stature — 
none exceeded 5 feet 7 inches, and most of them were under 5 feet 4 
inches. They lived in caves or in rude huts of mud and stone, and 
cremated their dead in a cave specially prepared for that purpose. 

The third stratum is easily and prominently different from the first 
two. The cave-dwellers are succeeded by a Semitic people of larger 
physique and more advanced civilization. They were 5 feet 7 inches 
to 5 feet 11 inches in height, and had well-developed skulls. They 
lived in houses of mud and stone, crowded together like those of a 
Palestine village, and surrounded them with walls. The peoples of 
this period buried their dead within the walls of their village, using the 
crematorium, and other rock excavations of their predecessors. Either 
their food-vessels or their fine bronze weapons were sometimes interred 
with their dead. In thisstratum Mr. Macalister found a large number of 
scarabs and impressions of scarab-seals of the Egyptian Middle Empire. 
A fragment of an inscribed statue of the same period was also found. 
He also discovered a little bone needle-case containing a bronze 
needle ; molds for casting arrow-heads; cylinders of Babylonian and 
Syrian origin; a great number of terra-cotta plaques with figures of 
Ashtaroth in low relief —all broken as if some rite connected with the 

* Quarterly Statement, October, 1903. 

2 HasTINGs, Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. Ul, p. 1646. 
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goddess involved the fracture of her image. The pottery in the second 
and third strata is of a type common with that found in Lachish, which 
indicates the contemporaneousness of these strata, and the connection, 
tribal or racial, of the people whose remains appear here. There is 
also in the third stratum very clearly the influence of Aigean art in 
much of the pottery. 

As we pass to the fourth stratum, or period still pre-Israelitish, in 
the mound, we find a damah or “high place”—though its beginning 
may be discovered in strata still lower in the mound. ‘In this fourth 
period it appears altered and enlarged and distinct. It is now a mega- 
lithic structure standing in a.court, or 4aram, which has a well-defined 
floor of limestone chips. This “megalithic structure consists of a_ 
group of monoliths from 5 feet 5 inches to 10 feet 9 inches high, 
aligned in a gentle curve of which the chord is nearly north and south. 
West of the north end of the alignment, and evidently belonging to 
the scheme of the ‘high place,’ is a circular structure, 13 feet 8 inches 
in diameter, consisting of a rude wall, now about 6 feet high, in which 
there is no opening. Within the precincts of the ‘high place’ was 
found the skull of a man, of different race from that of the occupiers, 
whose head must have been intentionally deposited in the temple of 
the town divinity.”” We might compare this circumstance with that of 
David who brought the head of Goliath to Jerusalem (1 Sam. 17 : 54), 
possibly to deposit or bury at some shrine. 

The fifth and sixth strata are by far the most interesting to students 
of the Old Testament, for they represent the occupation of Gezer by 
the Israelites. The town destroyed by the father-in-law of Solomon, 
the Pharaoh of Egypt, is represented by the fifth stratum. Here we 
find private houses, for the first time encroaching on the precincts of 
the “high place.” Remains of iron, and lamp-and-bowl deposits 
under the foundations of the houses appear in this stratum. The 
transitional character of the pottery from pre-Israelite to Jewish times 
is clearly evident. Bronze is a common metal, though flint is still in 
use. Another discovery of great importance was made in this stratum. 
Under or in the walls of ordinary houses were found the bones of 
infants— apparently pointing to some foundation rites in which there 
was infant sacrifice. This is confirmed by the excavations of the Ger- 
mans at Taanach, where Dr. Sellin found the bones of both infants 
and adults in or under the foundations of the houses. Mr. Macalister 
concludes from his own discoveries that the lamp-and-bowl foundation 
rites may have been adapted from the Canaanites, and that infant 
remains were the result of sacrifice either by Canaanites living among 
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the Israelites, or by the peoples of Gezer of the period just before the 
capture of the city by Pharaoh of Egypt, when it does not appear to 
have been in the possession of the Jews. Infant sacrifice is condemned 
by the prophets of the seventh and sixth centuries B. C., but is not 
mentioned by those of the eighth. 

The sixth stratum is assigned with certainty to the period of the 
Jewish monarchy. It contained jar-handles with “royal stamps,” 
bearing the inscription “to the king,” in old Hebrew characters. 
Lamp-and-bowl deposits are also found. The precincts of the “ high 
place” are encroached upon by private houses. Jewish types of pot- 
tery and iron are abundant, though bronze and flint weapons have not 
entirely disappeared. The flint weapons are of an inferior workman- 
ship. There was also found a bronze statuette of Osiris, with remains 
of gilding; a bronze statuette of Ashtoreth Karnaim, or horned 
Astarte, a very perfect image of the goddess—the horns seeming to 
represent those of rams rather than the crescent moon; a saucer bearing 
a legible, but scarcely intelligible, group of old Hebrew characters. 

The sixth stratum represents the city as confined to the western 
half of the mound. Mr. Macalister sees in this an indication that 
Solomon in rebuilding Gezer restricted the area, and made it a fortified 
post. Before the close of this sixth period the “ high place” lost most, 
if not all, of its sanctity— possibly due to the reforms of Josiah. 

The seventh stratum gives us the remains of the Syro-Egyptian 
period. In this epoch the country was occupied by the followers of 
Alexander the Great, and the Maccabzans. There is a distinct break 
between this and the sixth stratum. Here we find no more lamp-and- 
bowl deposits, and no flint instruments. Iron is in common use, and 
bronze is used merely for ornaments. There is no trace of worship in 
connection with the “high place.” The construction of the houses 
and the types of pottery are similar to those found in the Ptolemaic 
town of Marisa (Tell Sandahannah). “Some of the special things found 
here are: an Egyptian inscription of the fourth century B. C.; a Greek 
inscription which appears to have belonged to a votive offering dedi- 
cated to Hercules; Rhodian jar-handles, saucers, ointment bottles, and 
imported Greek bowls. Mr. Macalister thinks he finds the work of 
Simon Maccabzeus in the destruction of some of the stones at the north 
end of the megalithic monument at the “high place.” He was said to 
have purified the places polluted by the idols, and to have “cast out 
all the pollutions (of Gezer),” and to have placed such men there as 
would keep the law- 
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The Religious Goucation Association. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION, PHILADELPHIA, 
MARCH 2-4, 1904. 


GENERAL information regarding the next Annual Convention of 
the Religious Education Association was given to the readers of the 
BIBLICAL WORLD in the issue for last December, pp. 463-66. The 
arrangements have now been completed, and the Convention is certain 
to be a meeting. of national importance. The sessions will occupy 
three full days, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, March 2, 3, and 4. 
The general theme of the whole Convention will be “The Bible in 
Practical Life.” This subject will be given a comprehensive treatment 
in three general sessions : 

I. “THe BIBLE IN RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE.” 

“Its Unique Character and Value as an Interpreter of Life.” 
Pa Thomas C. Hall, D.D., Union Theological Seminary, New 
York city. 

2. “Its Adequacy in Dealing with the Crises and Emergencies of 
Life.” Rt. Rev. Alexander Mackay-Smith, D.D., Buhay Coadjutor of 
the Diocese of Pennsylvania. 

3. “Its Importance as a Factor in Promoting Spiritual Efficiency 
and Growth.” Rev. Edward Judson, D.D., Pastor Memorial Baptist 
Church, New York city, and Professor of Homiletics at the Uaoey 
of Chicago. 

II. “THE BiBLeE IN EDUCATION.” 

1. “The Qualities Which Make the Bible Educationally Valuable.” 
Professor John E. McFadyen, A.M., Knox College, Toronto, Can. 

2. “Contact of Biblical Material with the Experience of the Child.” 
Miss Josephine L. Baldwin, Primary Superintendent New Jersey State 
Sunday School Association, Newark, N. J. 

3. “The Contact of Biblical Material with Adolescent Life.” Pro- 
fessor George E. Dawson, Ph.D., The Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy, Hartford, Conn. 

4. “The Co-ordination of the Bible with Other Subjects of Study.” 
President W. H. P. Faunce, D.D., Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
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III. “THE 1n Social Civic LiFe.” 

1. “Its Recognition of the Social Needs and Relationships of 
Man.” Professor Francis G. Peabody, D.D., Dean Divinity School, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

2. “Its Solution of the Practical Problems of Modern Life.” Rev. 
W. S. Rainsford, D.D., Rector of St. George’s Episcopal Church, New 
York city. 

3. “Its Relation to Patriotism and Civic Righteousness.” (Speaker 
to be announced.) 

There will also be a joint session of departments to discuss “ RELI- 
GIoUS EDUCATION IN THE Home,” with addresses as follows: 

1. “The Religious Opportunity of the Home.” Rev. Ira Landrith, 
LL.D., General Secretary of the Religious Education Association, 
Chicago; recently editor of the Cumberland Presbyterian, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

2. “The Art of Telling Bible Stories.” Professor Richard Green 
Moulton, Ph.D., The University of Chicago. 

3. “Memory Work in Character Forming.” (Speaker to be 
announced.) 

4. “Literature as a Means of Religious Education in the Home.” 
Professor C. T. Winchester, L.H.D., Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn. 

“The Annual Survey of Progress in Religious and Moral Educa- 
tion” will be given by President Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., Union 
Theological Seminary, New York city. The President’s “Annual 
Address” will be given by Dean Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., D.D., Yale 
Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. The set addresses of the general 
program will in some cases be followed by discussion opened by 
eminent men and women. 

In addition to the general program just described there will be ses- 
sions of the different Departments of the Association (seventeén in 
number) in which the various agencies and aspects of Religious and 
Moral Education will be thoroughly presented and discussed in papers, 
followed by formal and informal discussion. It is impossible here to 
give the full program of the departmental sessions, but subjects quite 
as important, and speakers quite as distinguished and able, are upon 
the departmental programs; in fact, it is in these departmental ses- 
sions that the results of scientific investigations will be presented, and 
the working out of the problems in this field will be accomplished. 
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The headquarters of the Convention in Philadelphia will be the 
First Baptist Church, Rev. Kerr Boyce Tupper, D.D., pastor; this 
church is located in the center of Philadelphia within a few blocks of 
the railroad stations, and at the central point of the street-railway 
systems of the city. The building is a magnificent new modern 
structure, with every means for successfully accommodating a great 
meeting. Other churches and assembly halls in the vicinity of the 
First Baptist Church have been secured for sessions of departments. 
The opening session of the Convention will be held in the Academy 
of Music, and the closing session in Grace Baptist Temple (the largest 
auditorium in Philadelphia), Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D.D., pastor. 
The local arrangements for the Convention have been admirably made 
by a Philadelphia committee, of which Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
Ph.D., LL.D., of the University of Pennsylvania, is chairman, and Rev. 
C. R. Blackall, D.D., editor of periodicals of the American Baptist 
Publication Society, is secretary. 

A full program of the Convention, and information for those who 
desire to attend it, will be sent upon request to the Executive Office 
of the Religious Education Association, 153-155 La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago. The Convention will be one of the most remarkable and impor- 
tant of the present year. It will doubtless attract a large number of 


religious workers in all fields who see the larger possibilities of reli- . 


gious and moral education, and desire to learn and to labor for their 
accomplishment. 
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and Gorkers. 


AN article upon “‘Sacred-Music among the Hebrews and in the 
Christian Church,“ by Professor T. Witton Davies, of Bangor, Wales, 
has been reprinted in pamphlet form. It is an interesting and useful 
account of vocal and instrumental music as they have been employed 
in Hebrew and Christian worship. 

Dr. GEORGE ADAM SMITH has not recovered entirely from the sick- 
ness which befell him in the United States last summer. He left Scot- 
land in January to spend some months in Egypt and India for the 
purpose of recuperating his health. A gift of six thousand dollars was 
presented him by friends and pupils before his departure for the Orient. 


A SECOND volume has appeared in Zahn’s Kommentar sum Neuen 
Testament, that upon the Thessalonian epistles, by Pastor G. Wohlen- 
berg, of Altona, Germany. Other volumes of this commentary will be 
by Professor Ph. Bachmann and Professor Paul Ewald, of Erlangen; 
Dr. J. Haussleiter, of Greifswald; Professor E. Riggenbach, of Basel ; 
and Professor Reinhold Seeberg, of Berlin. Professor Zahn’s “Com- 
mentary on the Gospel of Matthew,” the first of the series to be pub- 
lished, sets a very high standard of excellence and value. 

A NEw step has been taken by the Bible Study Union in the pro- 
motion of its lesson courses. Beginning with January 1, notes upon 
the course in Old Testament biography are being published in a 
number of weekly religious papers. The material is furnished by Dean 
Frank K. Sanders, of Yale University, who writes the historical notes, 
and by Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, of Northfield, Mass., who writes the 
expository notes. In this way the influence of the Bible Study Union 
Lessons is largely extended. Their use has rapidly increased during 
the past year. 

A course of Bible lessons for Sunday-school use has been prepared 
by Rev. William B. Forbush, Ph.D., pastor of the Winthrop Congre- 
gational Church, Boston, Mass. (published by Messrs. Underwood & 
Underwood, New York), entitled Zhe //luminated Lessons on the Life 
of Jesus. This course is designed to accompany other courses already 
in use, or to constitute a course complete in itself. The special feature 
is the use of stereoscopic views of Palestine by means of which the 
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pupils are conducted through the life of Christ, the teaching centering 
about the geographical locations of the ministry. ‘The course is worked 
out upon approved pedagogical lines, and gives promise of great use- 
fulness for Sunday-school and Bible-class purposes. 


THE annual meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exe- 
gesis was held in New York city on Thursday, December 31. The 
sessions met in Earl Hall of Columbia University. The president’s 
address was by Professor Richard Gottheil, on “Some Early Jewish 
Biblical Criticism.” Other papers presented were by Professor B. W. 
Bacon, “The Tradition of John in Ephesus ;” Professor C. A. Briggs, 
“The Use of the Logia of Matthew in the Gospel of Mark ;” Dr. T. C. 
Foote, “Professor Zapletal on the Ephod;” Professor Paul Haupt, 
‘‘The Mosaic Nucleus of the Song of the Sea;” “The Rebellion of 
Zerubbabel ;” “The ‘ Poor and Wise Child’ in Eccles. 4:13 ;” Professor 
Marcus Jastrow, Jr., “The Opening Lines of the Babylonian Creation 
Story;” Dr. J. A. Montgomery, “The Name Samaria,” “Some Words 
in Amos;” Dr. I. Peritz, “The Two Modes of Drinking in Judges 
7:5 ff.;” Professor J. D. Prince, “Nisroch and Nusku;” Dr. T. F. 
Wright, “‘ Foundation Sacrifice at Jericho ;” President W. R. Harper, 
“The Strophic Structure of Hosea 4:1—7:7;” Mr. Stephen Langdon, 
“History and Religious Significance of Carthaginian Sacrifice.” 

Tue Curistian Association of Columbia University has issued 
for the use of the students during the current school year a pamphlet 
containing Morning Bible Readings. In the first of the year the Gos- 
pel of Mark was read continuously; then a series of topics containing 
readings mainly from New Testament books was provided as follows: 
“What was the purpose of Jesus’ life on earth?” ‘ What does it mean 
to be a Christian ?”’ “Manliness ;’’ “ Perseverance under difficulties;” 
“truth ;” “decision ;’’ “loyalty;” “Bible study;” “prayer ;” “‘useful- 
ness ;” “‘kindness.”” After this, the life of Jesus is to be read in his- 
torical order, using material from all four gospels for this purpose ; and 
finally there are to be readings upon the subject of “faith,” followed 
by readings in Psalms and Proverbs, and the shorter letters of the New 
Testament. The desirability of having an outline of readings for gen- 
eral use in a Christian association is beyond question. It is not easy 
to see the reason for the particular arrangement pursued in this series, 
but at least it carries the reader over pretty much all of the New Tes- 
tament and those parts of the Old Testament which are most useful for 
religious purposes. 
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Biblical and Literary Essays. By the late PRrorgssor A. B. 
Davipson, D.D., LL.D., New College, Edinburgh, edited 
by his successor, PROFEssOR J. A. Paterson, D.D. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1903. Pp. 320. $1.75. 

A peculiar interest attaches to this posthumous collection of essays, 
representing as it does the mind of one of the most profound, cautious, 
and influential biblical scholars of Christendom. Of the ‘essays, only 
two, or perhaps three, might be called literary —those on “ Moham- 
med and Islam,” “ Arabic Poetry,” and “The Rationale of a Preacher ;” 
the others deal with biblical themes, and almost exclusively with the 
Old Testament. The various essays illustrate the author’s attitude 
toward all the most important sections of the Old Testament, except 
the apocalyptic. ' 

The book abounds in happy characterization, terse and illuminating 
statement, caustic yet kindly humor, and sharp epigram that pierces 
swift and keen to the heart of athing. Often one could wish a more 
positive expression of opinion with regard to the critical questions of 
the day; but scattered hints throughout the book, and especially in 
the last chapter, which was among the last things he wrote, leave no 
doubt of his general sympathy with the more moderate critical con- 
clusions, On one crucial question he fortunately expresses himself 
quite decidedly—the question, namely, as to whether there is any 
essential breach between the pre-prophetic and the prophetic religion. 
The prophets “are not innovators; they call men back to the oid 
paths” (p. 92); “and the principles of the prophetic age were the fruit 
of the seed sown in the age of the patriarchs and the time of the 
exodus” (p. 316). Consistently with this, he maintains that the earliest 
form of Jehovah-worship did not involve the use of images, and argues 
that too much stress has been laid upon the silence of Elijah and 
Amos. 

The section on the too little known wisdom books is very suggest- 
ive, and there is a useful discussion of the theodicy of Psalms 37, 49, 
and 73. In the present confusion of the popular mind, resulting from 
the critical attitude toward the earlier historical books of the Old 
Testament, Dr. Davidson’s words are penetrating and helpful: ‘The 
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body is more than the raiment, and the idea more than the fact” 
(p. 319). 

Perhaps the least satisfactory part of the book will be, to some 
minds, the chapters on Psalms 2, 72, and 110. The treatment here 
seems more theological than historical, and one might fairly question 
the propriety of arguing from so debatable a passage as Ps. 45:6, “ Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever.” This “very extraordinary desig- 
nation” of the Messiah simply disappears, if we accept Bruston’s bril- 
liant and probable emendation: “Thy throne shad/ de for ever and 
ever.’ But it is better to see too much than too little in the great 
words of Old Testament Scripture; and this book will help us to feel 
how very interesting and how absolutely unique are the words of God 
that come through sage and psalmist, prophet and historian. The 
chapter on Old Testament immortality is a particularly careful and 
instructive piece of work. A good idea of the variety of the book may 
be had from the titles of the various chapters: “ Biblical Theology,” 
“The Wisdom of the Hebrews,” “Hosea,” ‘ Amos,” “Psalms 2, 72, 
110,” “The English Bible and Its Revision,” “ Mohammed and Islam,” 
“ Arabic Poetry,” “Modern Religion and Old Testament Immortality,” 
“The Rationale of a Preacher,” ‘‘ The Uses of the Old Testament for 
Edification.” 


Joun E. McFapyen. 
Knox COLLEGE, 


Toronto, Can. 


Rich and Poor in the New Testament: A Study of the Primitive 
Christian Doctrine of Earthly Possessions. By OrELLO Cone, 
D.D. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1902. Pp. 245. $1.75. 

One may be sure, in taking up the work of President Cone, to find 
thorough acquaintance with German authorities, and a lucid, if not 
always profound, exposition of his subject. In the present instance we 
find no great degree of originality, and perhaps a certain superficiality 
of treatment; nevertheless, such plain, historical exposition of the 
utterances of biblical writers on rich and poor is a desirable thing, if 
only.to counteract the disposition to invest modern schemes of social 
reform with the borrowed authority of Christ and the prophets. Presi- 
dent Cone does well to emphasize the fact that the utterances of the 
prophets and Jewish-Christian writers are simply humanitarian, not 
sociological; and those of Jesus in particular are colored through and 
through by his eschatology. Neither the prophets nor the earlier 
preachers of the gospel aimed at readjustment of the social order. 
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Jesus and his immediate disciples, on the contrary, looked for an imme- 
diately impending cataclysm which should usher in the divine order of 
the kingdom of God. Our author stands with the more scientific and 
trustworthy school of exegesis in maintaining, against the able and 
scholarly author of Jesus Christ and the Social Question, that “we can- 
not ‘adopt the paradoxical conclusion that the kingdom of God had to 
Jesus both significations, that of a future and that of a present state.’”’ 

On the other hand, he has no appreciation whatever of the supremely 
important fact that in the mind of the apostle Paul the ideal of Chris- 
tianity from having been purely eschatalogical was gradually trans- 
formed toward a sociological development. On p. 219 we read that 
the unbiased student of the New Testament “will find in it neither a 
social philosophy, nor the foundations, nor the outlines of a social sys- 
tem.” On the contrary, the student of the epistle of Paul (or, as 
President Cone would say, pseudo-Paul) to the Ephesians will find in 
it, especially in chap. 4, a sublime, though to modern ideas perhaps 
uncouth, conception of a universal social order, a cosmic e pluribus 
unum, of which the principle is Paul’s own development of Jesus’ con- 
trast between the governmental systems of “the gentiles” and the law 
of service ‘among you.” Paul is the great apostle of love, and not only 
anticipates “John” in making it the essence of the divine nature 
(Eph. 1: 4), but treats it as “the bond of perfectness” which not only 
gives peace in the church brotherhood, but becomes the informing 
principle of unity in the entire cosmic order that is to be. Distinctly 
and unmistakably adopting the Stoic conception of the macrocosm, 
Paul conceives the ultimate social order under the figure of a human 
organism, of which Christ is the head, and each individual a member 
having his own function and service. Doubtless Paul’s expectation, at 
least in his earlier career, was of a cataclysmic inauguration of this new 
social order, after the apocalyptic type of eschatology. But this does 
not alter the fact that he held it, and based it on a true apprehension 
of the teaching of Jesus. In this sense there is at least “the founda- 
tion,” if not “the outlines of a social system in the New Testament.” 

As compared with the doctrine of mutual love and service as. the 
dynamic capable of sustaining a cosmic and eternal social order, the 
mere utterances of various Old and New Testament writers regarding 
riches and poverty are not of the highest importance. It is well, never- 
theless, to have them historically interpreted by a competent critic, as 
President Cone certainly is. One could wish, however, instead of the 
needless repetition in chap. 4 of a series of substantially equivalent 
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opinions regarding the statements of Acts, a single brief valuation of | 
“Luke’s” admittedly idealizing description. 

We note some curious inaccuracies, such as, p. 13, Saul, ¢he ing, 
following the oxen, whereas the critical analysis professedly followed 
shows him at this time to have been to all but Samuel a simple farmer. 
On p. 15, 1 Sam. 8: 11-18, is supposed to be critically dated under 
Solomon! On p. 21 the second Babylonian deportation is said to have 
taken away “the peasant population,” a view more biblical than critical. 
On p. 87 the deuteronomic law of divorce seems to be regarded as 
extending, instead of limiting, the right of “putting away.” The New 
Testament critic Bousset is always (pp. 82, 102, 120, 233) cited as 
“ Bossuet,” and the commentator Plummer as “ Plumer” (pp. 122, 125, 
141 dis, 237). 

BENJAMIN W. Bacon. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Pessimism and Optimism in the Old and New Testaments. By 
ApOLPH GUTTMACHER. Baltimore: Friedenwald Co., 1903. 
Pp. 255. $1.50. 


This book is less a presentation of conclusions on its subject than 


a collection of materials from which conclusions may be drawn. Such 
materials, taken not only from the biblical writings, but from the 
Talmud, are here given in abundance. Evidences of the author’s 
Hebrew and Talmudic learning are on every page. His knowledge of 
New Testament theology and of Christian thought, however, leaves 
something to be desired. He has been misled by his sources into the 
supposition that New Testament thought is essentially pessimistic. 
Schopenhauer and von Harttmann are not reliable authorities for Chris- 
tian theology, nor does Paulsen’s System of Ethics, acute as it is in 
many respects, contain a correct interpretation of New Testament 
ethics. A question mark, too, is to be put against many of the writer’s 
statements regarding Greek and Indian religious conceptions. On the 
whole, the book is not one which can be commended to a novice on 
the subject. The scholar will regret that its somewhat unorganized 
wealth of material is rendered less available by the lack of an index. 
IrvinG F. Woop. 


SMITH COLLEGE, 
Northampton, Mass. 
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Pew Literature. 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


BOOKS. 


KENNEDY, J. The Note Line in the He- 
brew Scriptures. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1903. Pp. 129. $1.25. 

CHEYNE, T. K. Critica Biblica; or, 
Critical Notes on the Text of the Old 
Testament Writings. Part II: Eze- 
kiel and the Minor Prophets. 
III: First and Second Samuel. 
IV: First and Second Kings. 
York: The Macmillan Co, 
Paper, each, $0.90, 


D’EyracugEs, M. B. Les Psaumes traduits 
de ’Hébreu. Paris: Victor Lecoffre, 
1904. Pp. 427. 

A translation of the Psalms from the He- 
brew, not from the Vulgate, under Roman 
Catholic auspices, is an interesting sign of 
the times. 


1903. 


Konic, Epuarp. The Bible and Bab- 
ylon. Ninth edition. Translated by 
CHARLEs E, Hay. Burlington, Ia.: 
German Literary Board, 1903. Pp. 


64. $0.40. 


JEDLICsKA, J. Die zweite Entstehung 
der Welt, das angebliche Paradies und 
die angebliche Sintflut. Leipzig: H. 
Seeman Nachfolger, 1903. Pp. 460. 
M. 4.50. 

ARTICLES. 

Paton, L. B. The Meaning of Exodus 
xx. 7. Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, Part II, 1903, pp. 201-10. 

The third commandment should be trans- 
lated ‘‘Thou shalt not cry aloud the name 
of Yahweh thy God when thou hast brought 
no sacrifice."* 


BAUMANN, EBERHARD. Die Kehrver- 
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